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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. KNIGHT, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Four years only have elapsed since 
Drury Lane Theatre possessed the 
dinest company of comedians that ever 
was embodied in the metropolis ; and 
though the worthy gentlemen under 
whose management it has fallen have, 
with admirable ingenuity and perse- 
verance, contrived to disperse the ma- 
jor part of thismighty body in various 
directions, there still remain two or 
three gifted beings, who by their 
brilliancy serve merely to render 
more painfully apparent the dulness 
and defects of the wretched mummers 
with whom they are compelled to 
associate. One of those whom the 
systent of economical retrenchment 
has hitherto spared, is Mr. Knight ; 
though he is now so seldom brought 
before the audience, that he might 
as well be dismissed altogether ; as 
far, at least, as the public are con- 
cerned about the matter. It is dif- 
ficult to repress our indignation when 
we see such men as H. Kemble and 
R. Phiilips thrust forward in every 


new and revived play or aflerpiece ;_ 


whilst Knight, Oxberry, and the 
other few good performers that re- 
main, are seldom seen at all, and 
never in parts worthy of their talents. 
Mr. Knight certainly divides with 
Emery the praise of admirably perso- 
nating rustic characters. In_ those 
of sheer simplicity he excels him ; 
though he cannet vie with him in his 
delineation of low cunning, or the 
more lofty efforts, of which his 
Tyke is a specimen. On the other 
Vol. 


hand, it must be admitted that even 
Emery would be incapable of por- 
traying half so delightfully as Knight, 
such characters as Jerry Blossom, in 
“ Hit or Miss,” Sim, in “ Wild 
Oats,” &e. In fact, he is here pér- 
fect and inimitable. Each look, 
each word, each action denotes the 
man of masterly talent. His manner 
of dressing the personages he repre- 
sents is almost sufficient to stamp him 
a man of genius. The very peasants 
seem to stand before us, arrayed in 
their holiday clothes, as we have 
seen them in the vallies of Somerset- 
shire or Yorkshire ; and the impres- 
sion of their exquisite fidelity to 
nature which the first view of his cha- 
racters excites, is never effaced by 
extravagance and bufloonery. The 
most rigid stickler for chasteness 
and strict propriety in acting, would 
find it difficult to detect Knight in an 
attempt to create laughter by any 
unworthy bufloonery, any grimace, 
or any overstrained delineation of the 
part he undertakes. Mr. Knight, 
in short, is one of those actors who 
never make their appearance without 


_exalting their profession, and exciting 


in the highest degree the admiration 
and good will of the audience. 
Amongst the benefits to be expected 
from the revolution which we think 
the lapse ofa few months must produee 
in the management of Drury Lane 
Theatre, there are none that would 
yield us more gratification, and con- 
tribute more to the well-being of the 
establishment, than the frequently 
bringing before the tewn this ad- 
nurable comedian, 
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History of the 


Cuar. 16.—The Haymarket Theatre 


described. 


Although this house cannot pre- 
tend to vie with its overgrown rivals 
in architectural grandeur, or splen- 
dour of decoration; we confess we 
have a predilection in its favour, ex- 
cited by altractions far more estima- 
ble in their nature and permanent in 
their influence. Within its walls we 
have passed some of the happiest 
hours of our lives; the genius of 
Comedy scems to have this 
house her chosen habitation ; and, 
driven from the yast stages of the 
winter theatres, by the incursions of 
Pantomime and Melo-drama, to have 
found a last refuge in the snug pre- 
cinets of the Haymarket. 

The first theatre erected here was 
built in 1720 by one Potter, a ear- 
peuter, on the site of an inn known 
by the name of the King’s Head. It 
Wao noluntended for the occupation 
of any particular company of 
formers, but was merely a speculation 


Theatres. 


of Potter’s, who hoped to render it 
a source of profit, by letting it oc- 
casionally for dramatic exhibitions. 
At this period there was no distinct 
Summer Theatre; but we are told 
by Victor, (Vol. 1, p. 97,) that “ The 
Managers of Drury-Lane constantly 
permitted the younger part of their 
company to perform plays three 
nights a week all the summer.” To 
enumerate the adventurers who from 
time to time occupied the new house, 
would be a task of some difficulty ; 
and, after all, preve but a tedious 
recital; it may, therefore, be suf- 
ficient to remark, that it was the 
severity of the dramatic satires pro- 
duced here, while the theatre was 
under the management of Fieldiag, 
Which principally caused the passing 
of the Licensing Act in 1737, by 
Which an immediate stop was put to 
all performances at this house and 
that in Goedman’s Fields. They 
were, however, resumed oceasionally 
at the Haymorket, under the sanction 
of the magistrates; particularly in 
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1743, when Macklin, who had aban- 
doned Drury-Lane, on account of 
Fleetwood’s conduct, collected a com- 
pany of raw recruits, of whom the 
noted Sir J. Hill was one, and played 
here forsome time. In 1744 he was 
joined by Foote, whose prodigality 
had embarrassed his circumstances, 
and who made his délbat February 
the 6th, as Othello! to the Jago of 
Macklin. 

A few years afterwards, viz. in the 
spring of 1747, Foote opened the 
bouse on his own account, with an 
entertainment called “ The Diversions 
of the Morning.’ This met with 
strong opposition from the magis- 
trates; but Foote contrived to 
evade their authority, and continued 
his performances for some time 
with great success. At length, in 
July 1766, the house was made a 
Theatre Royal; a_ patent being 
granted to Foote to erect a theatre 
in Westminster, with the privilege of 
exhibiting dramatic pieces there, from 
tie 14th of May to the 14th of Sep- 
tember, during his life. Accordingly 
he purchased the old house of Potter’s 
executors, of whom he had hitherto 
rented it; and erected on its site the pre- 
sent theatre, which he opened in May 
1767. The first new piece produced 
was the mock-heroic tragedy called 
the “ Taylors.’ Foote, however,. 


gained his patent at the expense of a 
leg. The particulars of this curious 
transaction may be seen in Cooke’s 
life of him, vol. i. p. 139. 

The history of Foote’s proceedings 
during the iime he retained the 
situaliou of manager, it does not 
come within the plan of this article 
to detail. On the 16th of January, 
1777, he disposed of the patent to 
Colinan the elder, for £1600 a year, 
and died in October following. The 
first season of Colman’s management 
introduced to the stage upon these 
boards three of the greatest perfor- 
mers of the last century, viz. Miss 
Farren, Edwin, and Henderson ; 
the following season Bannister made 
his débat here ; and many others of 
equal talent, some of whom now hold 
the highest rank in the profession, 
first “‘smelt the lamps” at this the- 
atre. 

The house contains three tiers of 
Boxes, which will hold about 700 
spectators ; the Pit about 800, and 
the two Galleries about 730. The 
performances are in general most ad- 
mirable; and we greatly regret that 
the extension of the season at the 
winter theatres until the middle of 
the summer, has for some years past 
been the means of curtailing the 
amusements at this house of nearly 
half their “ fair proportions.” 


Review of BWooks. 


The Battle of Waterloo, a Tragedy, 
By Mary Hornby. Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Printed for the Author, by 
W. Barnacle, 1819, Svo. pp. 102. 


This is truly a literary curiosity. 
A tragedy written in the house, nay, 
in the very room at Stratford, in 
which Shakspeare was born. Surely 
dulness itself must catch a_por- 
tion of poetical inspiration in such 
a situation, What may not then 


be expected from a lady descended 
in a direct line from the great poet, 
aud of course the inheritor of his. 
genius. We are indebted for this 
rarity to the kindness of a corres- 
pondent at Stratford ; and his letter 
which we insert will afford our readers 
some amusing particulars relative to 
the fair author :— 

“* Sir—As any information, however 
trifling, concerning our immortal 
bard is eagerly sought for, perhaps 
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a few particulars of the present state 
of the house in which he was born 
may not be altogether unacceptable 
to such of your readers as have not 
had an opportunity of visiting Strat- 
ford. 

“It is shewn by a woman descended 
in a direct line from William Hart, 
and Joan, sister of Shakspeare. 
Their son William, instructed by his 
illustrious uncle, became a player in 
London. He died in March 1639, 
and left issue, Charles Hart, a cele- 
rated actor in the time of Charles 
the Second. 

“ The present possessor has many 
curious relics, among which are the 
head of the bed in which Shakspeare 
was born; a sword which he once 
bought, intending to play Hamlet, 
but afterwards relinquished the idea. 
The Prince Regent was very desirous 
of buying it, to place in the British 
Museum, but could not prevail upou 
her to part with it!! There is also a 
large piece of silver tissue, given to 
Shakspeare by Queen Elizabeth ; 
which by way of preserving, the good 
old lady with laudable zeal has sewn 
to one of her old petticoats. An iron 
box, in which his will was deposited ; 
and several other genuine curiosities 
too numerous to mention. The walls 
of both the rooms are entirely covered 
with names of visitors, among which 
are all the distinguished characters 
of the age. Inthe midst of number- 
less poetical eflusions, are the follow- 
ing lines by Lucien Bonaparte :— 

** The eye of Genius glistens to admire 
** How memory hails the sound of 
Shakspeare’s lyre ; 


** One tear Pil shed to form a ehrys- 
tal shrine, 


** Of all that’s grand, immortal, and 
divine.” 
“ That excellent actor, Dowton, has 
loft these two lines as a token of his 
admiration :— 


** With sacred awe I gaze these walls 
around, 

And tread with reverence on this 
hallowed ground.” 


“ As the oldilady can claim some of 
Shakspeare’s blood, she is desirous 
of being thought to inherit a portion 
of his genius ; and therefore amuses 
herself by writing things which she 
calls plays; and confidently asserts 
‘that if the players should but get 
hold of them, they would be the 
most beautifullest things possible ;’ 
adding modestly, ‘1 do not pretend 
to be quite such a genius as Shak- 
speare.’? I transmit the first play that 
her vanity has yet induced her to 
publish, as a specimen of her tran- 
scendent genius !!! 

w. 


We in the next place transcribe 
the modest Preface which Mrs. Horn- 
by has prefixed to her tragedy ; pre- 
mising that we cannot too highly ap- 
plaud the discriminating eulogies of 
those Ladies and Gentlemen who per- 
suaded her to publish :— 


PREFACE. 


“ The following pages were origi- 
nally written in detached parts, in the 
same room which gave birth to my 
great Predecessor, the immortal Shak- 
speare; at which time I had not the 
most distant idea of ever laying them 
before the public. However, by the 
persuasion of many Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen who honoured me with their 
visits, and to whom I had shewn some 
parts of the manuscript, I was at 
length induced to ‘ turn them to 
shape” 1 now send this litthe work 
forth, with ‘ all its imperfections on 
its hea@—humbly imploring, from an 
indulgent Public, that kindness which 
an unprotected Female never asked in 
vain. 

M. HORNBY. 


Shakspeare’s House, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, March 1, 1819.” 


In the scenes which follow, we are 
introduced to most of the noble per- 
sonages who figured on the theatre 
of war during the momentous cam- 
paign of 1815; and Mrs. Hornby 
displays her intimate acquaintance 
with the columns of the “ Morning 
Post ;” from which many of her sen- 
timents aud observations have been 
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transferred, with scarcely any varia- 
tion from the language of her great 
original. We extract a short scene 
from the second Act, which will fur- 
nish our readers with a preity accu- 
rate idea of the style of this admira- 
ble tragedy :-— 
** SCENE V. 
Prussian Head Quarters, at Berlin. 


Enter Generals Blu cher, Dulew, and 
other Officers. 


Marshal Blicher. Brother Ojli- 
cers, Lam comma dec by his Majesty, 
to assemble the army on the Frenes 
frontier by the first of June. ‘The 
Sovereign of Elba, you already know, 
has broken the ireaty he so lately en- 
tered into with the Aijlied Soveretgus, 
and entered France in opposition to 
the present Mouarch. 

* Gen. Bulow. Where do we as- 
semble, Marshal > 

© Marshal Blucher. The points of 
concentration, General, will be at 
Fleurus, Namur, Ancey, and Haunut. 
You, General, will take command of 
the 4th corps. 

* Gen. Bulow. 
Marshal. 

Marshal Blucher. Vhielman, you 
will command the 2rd corps. 

Gen. Thielman. Ficld-Marshal, 
I obey. 

Marshal Blucher. General Pirch, 
you command the 2nd corps. 

** Gen. Pirch. I have the honour 
to obey, Marshal. 

Marshal Blucher. 
will direct the 4th corps. 

Gen. Ziethen. Field-Marshal, I 
hasten to fullil your orders. 

Marshal Blucher. Officers, the 
latest moment is the first of June. 
Then [shall have the honour to meet 
you all again. 

“ All. Weshallbe highly honoured, 
Marshal, by waiting your orders there, 

* Gen. Bulow... Has the late Em- 


LI obey your orders, 


Ziethen, you 


peror of France usurped the Govern-_ 


ment again? Has Louis been obliged 
to leave his capital ? 

‘© Marshal Blucher. ‘That is not 
known yet, but it is supposed he has. 
The discontented and the disappoint- 
ed in France, it is presumed, when 
joined together, will be too strong for 
the royal party. Our Royal Master, 
IN consequence, conjoining with the 
high Allies, has determined to enter 
France, in support of the legitimate 
Monarch. 

** Gen. Bulow. With what troops, 
composing this great alliance, Mar- 
shal, do we co-operate, 


© Marshal Blucher. With the Bri- 
tish, General, under the brave Wel- 
lington. His head quarters, Lunder- 
stand, will be at (trusseis, or in the 
neighbourhood, 

Gen. Bulow. Wothont disparage - 
ment to any of eur brave Allies, 
this gallant Englisiinan ranks high 
in military fame. 

Marshal Blucher. said 
Furope eannot produce bolder or 
a better Commander. Officers, your 
routes will be delivered to you to- 
morrow. 

AN; 
upon us.” 


Marshal, you may rely 
Eveunt Omnes.”’ 
p. 35. 


Mrs. Hornby is as regardiess ot 
the unities of time and space as can 
well be imagined; but this is alway: 
the case with a bold and ardent 
genius. She conveys us from Lon- 
don to Brussels, from thence te 
Paris, and back again te London, 
with surpassing celerity: while the 
play, which opens with the announce- 
ment of Buonaparte’s landing at 
Cannes, terminates with the execu- 
tion of Ney at Paris. The Prologue 
and Epilogue appear to be the pro- 
duction of one of Mrs. Hornby’s 
friends, whose Muse is somewhat 
more refined, though not so original 
as that of the lady herself. 


A Theatrical Critique: and an Fs- 
say (being No. 999, of “ The 
Pretender”) on Sonnet Writers in 
general; including a Sonnet ox 
Mysetr. Attributed to the Edi- 
tor of the Ex—mM—n—R.  Pre- 
ceded by proofs of their authen- 
ticity, founded upon the authority 
of internal evidence. London, 
Miller. 1819, Svo. 2s. 


This is a very pleasant little pro- 
duction. Its object will easily be 
gathered from a perusal of the title ; 
and the admirers of that happy gentle- 
man alluded to, will here find 
his style so happily parodied, and 
his favourite expressions so neatly 
introduced, that it requires some little 
discernment to distinguish betweeu 
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the gennine nonserse and that which 
js counterfeited. We have called Mr. 
Hunt a happy man, because we have 
not the slightest doubt that he is so ; 
notwithstanding a somewhat contrary 
opinion, which, if we do not mistake, 
has been hazarded by certain critics. 
At least, it must be evident to every 
one who peruses his hebdomadal lu- 
cubrations, that if a conceit of one’s 
own perfection can bestow happiness, 
Mr. Hunt has nothing left to wish 
fur. The author of the present work 
has evidently been a diligent reader 
of the “ Examiner,” and has culled 
therefrom some of the choicest phrases 
with which it is ornamented weekly. 
His satire is amusing; but after the 
castigation bestowed by those merci- 
less northern seribes, at which Mr. 
Hunt has howled so long and so 
lustilv, it is the mere tickling of a 
straw compared to the torture of a 
cat-o’nine tails. We extract a page 
or two for the amusement of our 
readers :— 


< One of those venal prints, called 
a daily paper, lately had the audacity 
to state that the new comedy re- 
hearsing at Covent Garden Theatre 
Was a posthumous piece of the late Mr. 
A. Anew comedy from that pen was 
a refreshing event; and though we 
were suffering much from a pain in 
our tooth, which, by the way, we 
have not yet got entirely of, 
(though we think it our duty to such 
ofour readers as live at a distance from 
the Ex—m—n—r Office to announce 
that itis at present hardly any thing 
to speak of,) we prepared ourselves 
with becoming alacrity to attend its 
first representation. As the author 
was said to be dead, we made up our 
mind to something above mediocrity ; 
for we have long despaired of seeing 
any thing good, or even amusing, from 
the living herd of dramatic scribblers, 
your B—’s, your C—’s, and your 

—’s. We felt all our early school- 
boy, play-going propensities rushing 
upon us, like old friends returned 
alter a long absence, and we received 
them with a suitable welcome; and 
as it was then but twelve o’clock, it 
seemed as if six o’clock would never 
come; and we were as impatient to 
hear the musical cry of £ Fine fruit, 


or a bill of the play,’ warbled by some 
old cracked piazza throat of thirt 
years’ service, as we used to be when 
we were treated toa play once in the 
Christmas holidays. We entreated 
our wife to accelerate our domestic 
arrangements, and let dinner be on 
table (as your Crown-and-Anchor 
tickets facctiously express it) Sat four 
o’clock precisely. Asthe clock struck 
four, our recast leg of mutton with 
potatoes, and (as our wife notably 
styles the et-ceteras) ‘every thing that 
should be’ to accompany it, smoked 
before us: and we take this oppor- 
tunity of hinting, by the way, to acer- 
tain great personage, that notwith- 
standing his dignilied inflictions on 
us, we can still manage Lo put a leg of 
mutton on our table. By the way, 
not to set all our readers a-roasting 
their legs of mutton, by misleading 
them into a beliefthat we think that 
mode of cooking them the best, we 
must tell them that a Jeg of mutton 
ought to be boiled, and eaten with 
turnips and caper sauce; and if on 
this occasion ours was roasted, we 
desire them not to take it for a rule, 
as it was merely for the sake of variety. 
We sat ourselves down with becoming 
gravity, as the master ofa family, at 
the head of the table ; our wife seated 
herself opposite to us; our little ur- 
chins with their smacking lips, and 
their merry, multon-asking faces, on 
one side; and two intimate and high- 
ly-gifted friends (we hope our readers 
will not be shocked if one of them 
happened to be a Lord, whose title, 
by the way, we do not respect him the 
more for) onthe other. Our female 
readers, Whose notions about us must 
be somewhat fanciful and romantic, 
will, no doubt, be horrified to learn 
that great geniusses eat ‘just tbe same 
as other folks ;? and that in a little 
time our leg of mutton, ‘with every 
thing that should be,’ disappeared in 
the most unpoetical way imaginable,, 
without the intervention of fairies, or 
magicians, or even the conjuror we 
frighten our children with.” 


The Modern Stage. A Letter to the 
Hon. Georye Lamb, M. P. on 
the Decay and Degradation of 
English Dramatic Literature : with 
a Proposal for the encouragement 
of composition for the Stage, by 
the legislative protection of New 
Pieces ; so that they might be pro- 
duced in the Provincial Theatres, 
or otherwise published, with an 
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alequate reward, independent of 
the caprice of arbitrary judges. 
London, Edwards and Kunibb, 
S19, Svo. pp. 2, Is. 


This is a very sensible pamphlet 
upon a most exhausted subject; and 
those who take an interest in the fate 
of the Drama, may peruse it: with 
profit and amusement. For our- 
confess that we have 
so loug been anxiously looking for 
some amendment in the system of 
theatrical management, have 
been so invariably disappointed, that 
we are become perfectly hopeless, and 
almost indiflerent about the maiter. 
As long as the present detestable 
monopoly is upheld, nothing seems 
likely to arrest the English Theatre 
in its rapid career to second child- 
ishness and mere oblivion ; though 
we own the plan proposed by our 
author seems plausible enough, but 
not quite so feasible. We shall not 
detail it; but refer all parties inte- 
rested in) such things, to the work 
itself. Meanwhile, we give spe- 
cimen of the writer’s remarks upon 
the present state of one of our great 
baby-houses, which will shew that 
he deserves to have a better subject 
for the exercise of his talents :— 


selves, we 


“ Under the inspiration ofthe very 
peculiar genius who now presides over 
the temple which a Garrick devoted 
to nature, anda Sheridan dedicated 
to wit, there have arisen, and there 
will continue to arise, a series of per- 
sonitteations, which are derived from 
the reeords of the most disgusting 
ernne, but which claim the admiration 
ef the most elevated virtue. There 
can be no question which are the 
heroes of these pieces. Milton has 
embodied such principles in his Satan; 
but hehas notleft the arch-liend alone 
to interest us; he has given us beings 
to love as well as to fear. Salvator 
Rosa delighted in painting banditti, 
but he was a better artist than to stick 
a head of ferecions wildness on iis 
canvass, without surrounding him with 
all the sublime and beautiful of poeti- 
eal seenery. here is no harmony, 
no keeping, inthe htiman tiends which 
our tragedian conjures up. His 
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powers are capable of better things, 
but he delights in this exercise of them. 
Lam not one of those who profess to 
entertain a very elevated notion ofthe 
capacity of the stage to become a 
school of morality; but there are 
other and perhaps nobler views of art 
than may be derived from its utility. 
Whatever conduces to pleasurable 
sensation, in exciting th’faculties, or 
rousing the feelings, is valuable, 
though it may demonstrate no fact, or 
suggest no principles. Do we study 
the Cartoons of Raphael for religious 
instruction? But the converse of the 
proposition is not incorrect. pie- 
ture may have little effeet in the en- 
forcement of virtuous action ; but we 
all know that the mind cannot be more 
easily tainted than by the representa- 
tion ofinfamous objects. By the same 
rule the drama, which is a moving 
picture, will neither make saints nor 
heroes ; but it is very likely, under 
bad regulations, to produce infidels 
and debauchees. We flatter ourselves 
that we have a most correct stage, 
whence all naughty dialogue is ba- 
nished, and very weak personages 
utter very pretty sentiments. Let the 
moralist reflect what may be the secret 
consequence of a system such as I 
have been describing ; where the ap- 
plause of the people is monopolized 
by one individual, who most success- 
fully obtains that applause in the de- 
lineation of the progress and consum- 
mation of great crimes—in the exhi- 
bition of talent abstracted from prin- 
ciple—in the personification of self. 
will casting off the moral drapery of 
feeling and conscience. Such charac- 
ters, God be thanked, are monsters 
in real life; and they are therefore 
rarely found in our old dramatists. 
But because the range of one trage- 
dian’s power is somewhat limited, the 
stage is to be filled with these exhibi- 
tions, in which men are left to applaud 
nothing but the energy of misdirected 
intellect, triumphing over the feeble- 
ness of virtue. The bad man thus 
stands out asa giant, and the good 
man glides along as the shadow ofa 
dwart. The repetition of the same 
principle, in an hundred novel, but 
not varied shapes—the caput-mortuum 
of Tago and Overreach served up with- 
out pause or contrast—what is this 
but teaching mankind that the Ber- 
trams and Malvresis are your true 
heroes—that intellect and virtue are 
incompatible qualities—that goodness 
is a poor drivelling commoin-place, 
and villany the sublime and energetic 
privilege of great talent? If there be 
any one thing which men are agreed 
in hating, it is imsiptd mediocrity ; 
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our ideas of abstract worth may be 
thus easily deranged, when the dra- 
matic representation of crime is ex- 
clusively clothed with energy and 
power, and therefore as exclusively 
receives applause aud favour ‘Toes- 
tablish such notions was the trick of 
the French Jacobins ; but the impos - 
ture crumbled into dust :—the Jaco- 
bins of the drama are triumphant, but 
their reign may be as short as that of 
their prototypes.” 
p. 13—i6. 


Histriomastrix ; or the Untrussing of 
the Drury Lane Squad. By Pe- 
regrine Prynne. London, Cahuac, 
IS19, Svo. pp. 24, Is. 


Some vulgar fellow who has heard 
of Prynne, but who is too ignorant 
to spell correctly even the title of his 
beok arainst the stage, has here 
strung together the most scurrilous 
limpoons it has fallen to our lot to 
notice. Nobody can possibly enter- 
fain amore humble opinion of the 
Drury Lane Company than we do; 
but we must protest against their 
being assailed by such low, personal 
abuse as this pamphlet contains. 
To justify our censure, we give a 
sample 


‘* Ghost of Shakspeare. — (Alas, 
poor Ghost!) Mr. Kean, (in which 
character he will introduce the Songs 
of the Wolf Club, and the Humours 
of the Coal Hole: dance a hornpipe, 
and go through the broad-sword ex- 
ercise.) 

Wildlire Wellbred (a gentleman 
it the Rules, who lives out of all rule,) 
Mr. Rae. 

Punbelly Shawem, (Barber and 
2uack,) by Mr. S. Kemble. 

Rouwo Shawem, (Barber, Hero, 
and lover,) by Mr. H. Kemble. 

“© Davy Flattish, (Shav’em’s ?Pren- 
twe,) Mr. D. Fisher. 

“Ste Stupid Sturdy, Mr. Powell. 

“Timothy ‘Piptoe, (a Jack ef ull 
Trades.) Mr. Holland. 

Adonis Cracklouse, (a blie-eyed 
Teilor,) Mr. Bengough, 
who will introduce the Song of Such 
a Beouty do grow? 

“ Draweans.r Uubberly, (Grand 
Varshal to the May-Dan Chimney- 
Siveepers,) Mr. HU. Johnston. 


Snout, (Landlord of the Dog and 
Duck.) Mr. Coveney. 


‘ Dead body of a Dustman—Mr, 
R. Phillips. 

‘© Chorus of Candle-snuffers, Lamp- 
lighters, Scavengers, and Draymen, 
by Mr. Yarnold, Mr. Cowell, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. Ebsworth, Mr. Ley, Mr. 
Evans, &c. &e. 

Tucretia Tittup—Mrs. Robinson. 

Mrs. Rustyfusty—Mrs. Brereton. 

Doll Fubsy—Miss 'Tidswell.” 


p. 7. 

These, as Desdemona says, are 
jokes fit only to make fools laugh ?’ the 
alehouse ; and the whole of the con- 
tents are ofa like description. Never 
did a more nauseous composition 
issue from the holes of the very 
respectable gentry whose names ap- 
pear in the title-page. 


The Fudge Committee ; or, Credi- 
tors Wanting More. A Hudi- 
brastic Poem, in Three Cantos, 
with occasional Notes. Dedicated 
to the Amateur Manager of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. By 
Walter Wag, Esq. London, Lewis, 
1819, 12mo. 2s 6d. 


This, though not quite so vulgar 
an attack upon the Drury Lane Ma- 
nagement, as the one we have just 
noticed, is to the full as stupid. It 
consists of upwards of an hundred 
pages of what is by courtesy termed 
Hudibrastic verse ; innocent through- 
out of wit and pleasantry. 

The Pun in the title-page, which 
occurs again several times, affords a 
very just idea of the author’s humour. 
The poetry, indeed, is so extremely 
dull, that we shall not weary our 
readers with any extracts. 


Of the accompanying notes, the 
author says 


“ Mark, gentle reader, while pro- 
ceeding, 

‘The Notes are very well worth 
reading.” 


“Now,” as the man in the play 
remarks, “ we don’t like to contra- 
dict him, because that’s not good 
manners ; but we must say he tells @ 
lic.’ Unless any one can feel inte~ 
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rested about the veriest tittle-tattle, 
andidle gossip of scene-shifters and 
box-keepers, he will find it difficult 
to peruse these said Notes without 
yawning dreadfully. Nevertheless, 
should there exist any gentleman of 
damaged intellects, desirous of know- 
ing who it was that wrote this 
damned farce, or that stupid comedy; 
who it was that entered into an en- 
gagement for five years, and who into 
one for three ; with similar pieces of 
important information ; let him pur- 
chase the “ Fudge Committee” with- 
out loss oftime. We should imagine 
the thing must have been written by 
that ingenious compiler, Mr. W. C. 
Oulton, since his “ History of the 
Theatres,” is for ever lugged in as 
an authority for facts stated; and no 
one but himself, or a very dear 
friend, could possibly think of citing 
such a work as an authority for 
anything. 


Mathews’s Trip to Paris; or, The 
Dramatic Tourist. Containiug 
the whole of the Songs, Adven- 
tures, and Misadventures, Origi- 
nal Anecdotes, High and Low Life, 
Whimsical Imitations of French 
and English Characters, of Talma, 
Professors of Craniology, &c. §c. 
&ec. as gleaned by that unrivalled 
Performer “ Abroad” and “ At 
Home,” and delivered by him at 
the English Opera House. With 
Remarks upon the Merits of the 


Lecture. Taken in Short-Hand, 


and Dedicated to Dandy Cockney, 
Esq. By R. Mitchell. London. 
Dean and Munday, 1819, 12mo. 
pp. 50, Is. 6d. 


The most correct report of the 
amusing Recitations, Songs, &c. 
Which attract such overwhelming 
crowds to the English Opera House, 
would not convey the slightest idea 
of the entertainment they  aflord 
when vitality is imparted to them by 

Vol. III. 
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the astonishing talents of Mathews ; 
while it must nevertheless be in- 
jurious to the effect of the perform- 
ance, by lessening in a great degree 
the interest felt by any one who 
enters the theatre, perfectly unac- 
quainted with what he is about to 
hear. In fact, there can be but one 
opinion upon the subject of such a 
publication—the entertainment was 
never intended to be read; and Mr. 
Mathews must therefore of course feel 
very desirous not to have printed. 
What then are we to think of this 
work ; in which it has not only been 
printed against his consent; but, 
moreover, in so wretched a manner, 
that any one who should peruse it 
without having previously heard it 
from Mathews, would be eflectually 
deterred from ever hearing it at all ? 
As a specimen of the style in which it 
is executed, we subjoin the version 
of apart of one of the songs :— 


** Come, be no more silly, 


We're off with the dilly, 


This is the time for Paris to view ; 
“ The whole town ts flocking, 
“ Left behind, O! ’tis shocking ; 

“© Then do as other folks do.” 

p- 

The genuine composition is adapt- 
ed to the tune of an old Irish song of 
Jobnstone’s, but we believe the most 
skilful songster in London would find 
it difficult to make these lines agree 
with it very harmoniously. The 
fact is, that scarcely six words to- 
gether are given correctly throughout 
the book; the whole being trans- 
formed into perfect nonsense, after 
the above fashion. Mr. Mathews 
has, very properly, obtained an in- 
junction from the Lord Chancellor 
against the further sale of such a 
catch-penny. We are surprised that 
he has not commenced a prosecution 
for misrepresentation and defamation. 


The Dandies of the Present, and the 
Macaronies of the Past. A Rough 
Sketch. By Q in the Corner, 
T 
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Author of “ Rough Sketches of 
Bath,” and “ Parliamentary Let- 
ters.” Bath, Barratt. London, Bald- 
win, 8vo. pp. 18, Is. 


Our friend Q, whose pen we should 
think can never for an instant be 
idle, has here produceda very pleasant 
trifle upon those constant objects of 
ridicule, the Dandies. He has not, 
however, fallen into the common, 
vulgar strain of coarsely stigmatising 
every man as a fool who happens to 
wear a fashionable coat, or a clean 
neck-cloth, but has instituted a good- 
natured, humorous comparison 
tween the beaux of the present day, 
and the formal Macaronies of the past 
age. An extract will shew the plea- 
santry with which this is conducted :— 


“* And thus (oh, more severe!) the 
Dandy clan, 
“ Those sweet refinements of the race 
of man, 
“ Who place on outward gloss their 
whole relhanec, 
© Who make their smiles an art, their 
dress ascienee ; 
“6 Who toil themselves, that others 
may be blest 
“In looking at their pretty forms 
when drest: 
These, in their turn, are slandered, 
(injured race !) 
“And e’en their graces blamed asa 
disgrace. 
And what is their offence ?—must 
they be chid 
what their fathers freely 
id 
‘* Dandyand Macaroniare the same, 
“* Alike inall respects except the name; 
** The service is unchanged, though 
it may be 
*¢ They labour in another livery: 
** But take a calf, and dress it how 
ou will, 


‘¢ The calf will be the self-same crea- 
ture still. 


“In days of yore, youths under- 
stood the art 


* Of looking fashionable, gay, and 
smart ; 
‘““ And had the title “ Dandy” then 
been known, 
They might have fairly claimed it 
as their own. 
frill of the embroidered 
shirt ; 


The velvet coat’s enormity of skirt ; 


“ The ruffled wrists, the lace-trimmed 
lawn cravat ; 

“The triple corners of the huge 
cocked hat ; 

“* The spacious waistcoat, which (we 
thank our stays) 

“ Would cut upinto six of modern 
days ; 

“ The buckles which on knees and 
shoes were placed, 

“ Tmmense machines composed of 
costly paste. 

“ And next the head! ye Gods, what 
labour then 

“ To beautify the heads ofmortal men! 

“ First came pomatum breathing 
sweet perfume, 

‘“ And pounds of powder flying o’er 
the room ; 

One artist (haply more than 
one 

“ Had much employment ere the work 
was done: 

‘* The irons bissed, and round about 
their ears, 

‘6 Stiff tortured curls arose in even 
tiers ; 

lestin fascination curls should 
ail, 

” — tells us thereby hung a 
tail. 

‘¢ Twas thus our fathers’ heads enor- 
mous rose ;— 

6 «Hide your diminis ed beads,’ ye 
modern beaux. 


“* Stupendous men! methinks I see 


them now, 

‘© Erect in waik, but most profound 
in bow: 

“ Were they permitted to revisit 
earth, 


“ And view the realm of all their 
former mirth, 


‘‘ They’d stare to see the changes 
there have been, 

“ Since they performed their parts in 
fashion’s scene: 

‘©’ How they would scorn the dancers, 
who forget 

‘‘ The measured movements of the 
minuet! 

‘© Who dressed in trowsers, more sur- 
prising still! 

“ Whirl in a waltz, or glide through 
a quadrille: 

“ They’d tind it difficult to compre- 
hend 


“‘ The body stooping in the Grecian 
bend; 


““ The careless lounge of dislocated 
hips, 


“* And chins in a perpetual eclipse.” 
p. 4—6. 


“ Trifles,” says Johnson, “ when 
they please, are no longer trifles.” 
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We may apply this to Q’s present 
poem, with which we have been 
highly amused ; and can recommend 
it to our readers as a very agreeable 
companion for halfan hour. A few 
minor poems are subjoined, for 
which we have almost a parental af- 
fection. The Lines to “ All Love-sick 
Mortals” are particularly good. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


A Satirical Poem, called “ The 
Modern Dunciad,” will shortly be 
published at Edinburgh. 

A Fourth Edition of “ Rough 
Sketches of Bath,” by 2 in the 
Corner, has just appeared, printed 
uniformly with his “ Parliamentary 
Letters.” It ineludes the poems for- 
merly published under the title of 
“ Epistles from Bath,” and reviewed 
in our second volume, p. 7. 

One Miss Macauley, a very bad 
actress, who made her appearance for 
a few nights at Drury Lane last 
season, (Vide Vol. 2, p. 132,) has 
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published an attack upon Mr. Kean, 
in humble imitation of Mr. Bucke’s. 
She would fain have people believe 
that Kean was jealous of her reputa- 
tion, and therefore threw  obstruc- 
tions in the way of her rising to 
eminence at Drury Lane. We sup- 
pose we shall presently be told that 
Kean is jealous of Maddocks and 
Miss Tidswell. It is really amusing 
to see how these envious creatures 
start up with their impotent attacks 
upon men of talent, whenever the 
slightest opportunity presents itself 
of their being for a moment listened 
to. Miss Macauley, however, has met 
with nothing but silent contempt. 

“ Tales of the Hall,” by Crabbe, 
will appear in May. 

In a few days will be published by 
Mr. Bucke, author of “ The Ita- 
lians,” a volume of Miscellaneous 
Poems ; including the “ Fall of the 
Leaf ;” “Ode to the Nymph of the 
Fountain of Tears ;” “ Hymn to the 
Moon;” “ Lines on the Princess 
Charlotte,” &e. &e. &e. 


London Cheatres, 


KING’s TITEATRE. 


The meridian of the season at this 
house is now advancing, and the 
boxes display as fine an assemblage of 
beauty and fashion as during any 
former years. The principal novelty 
of the past month is noticed below ; 
Madame Bellochi also has appeared 
in “Jl Barbiere di Siviglia ;” an 
opera which appears to have become 
an established favourite. Of the 
new dancers we shall report in 
June. 


Pacr’s opera of “ Camilla” was 
revived on the 5rd of April, but its 
receplion, as our old acquaintance, 
Nicol Jarvie, would say, was the 


és e ° - 
north side of friendly.” We can- 


not certainly speak favourably of it as 
a dramatic composition, but the news- 
papers have in our opinion mention- 
ed it with an indiscriminate censure, 
which will not, we imagine, greatly 
enhance our critical character with 
the more polished musical circles of the 
continent. The Overture isa masterly 
effort; its object is to detail the pro- 
gress of a storm; and in order to 
vive it greater effect, the curtain rose 
after the few first opening bars, and 
displayed the scene of an antiquated 
hall, with a large window at the 
back, through which, at certain in- 
tervals in the music, the lightning 
was seen to glare, accompanied by the 
deep and hollow voice of the thunder, 
which rolled in admirable conjunction 
with the instruments of the erches- 
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tra. This and the whole of the first 
act appeared to give general satis- 
faction; but the second act was 
wholly devoted to recitative, neither 
remarkable for character, or for any 
great display of science. We under- 
stand several fine airs in the origi- 
nal, were by some negligence omit- 
ted. The opening of this act was 
occupied with one of the most tedious 
sleeping scenes at which we were 
ever present; the audience actually 
gaped as much, or more, than the 
actors themselves. The eflorts of 
the singers require no particular enu- 
meration, if we except a few exqui- 
site displays of veice from Signor 
Garcia, which burst forth occasion- 
ally with an uncoimmun degree of 
sweetness. 


Mr. MATHEWS’s “ AT HOME.” 


Our account of this entertainment 
last month was so minute, that we 
have left ourselves nothing to add 
thereto. Mr. Mathews unquestion- 
ably derives more solid advantages 
from his theatre, than any other 
mianager in the metropolis, owing to 
the small expense of his establishment, 
the unique abilities of his company, 
and the unprecedented encourage- 
ment it receives from the public. 
Here we really see “ brilliant and over- 
flowing audiences ;” Whilst the Dress 
and Private boxes are continually 
filled with the Nobility and first fami- 
lies of the country. So great has 


_ been the demand for places, that he 


has been obliged to increase his nights 
o! performing to four in the week, 
viz. Monday, ‘Tuesday, ‘Thursday, 
and Saturday. It has been said that 
upwards of 20,000 persons visited the 
hyuse during the first twelve evenings. 


DRURY LANE. 
THE ITALIANS. 


We had noted down a variety of 


memorandums, with the intention of 
giving our readers a minute detail of 
the cireumstances attendant upon the 
production of this ridiculous tragedy ; 
but as upon second thoughts it strikes 
us that it would tire them as much to 
read any further account of the 
affair, as it would us to compose it ; 
we shall content ourselves witha very 
brief description. According to pro- 
mise, it was brought forward on the 
3rd of April, and curiosity to witness 
its reception attracted a very crowd- 
ed audience. The rising of the cur- 
tain was the signal for the commence- 
ment of a most glorious row; and 
ere two scenes Were finished, on came 
Mr. Carr to announce that it was 
intended to begin the play again. 
This was accordingly done, and the 
piece having been gone through, for 
the most part in dumb shew, Mr. 
Carr again came forward, and re- 
quested it might be allowed a second 
trial. This produced a grand trial 
of strength between the contents and 
malcontents, who continued their 
sports and evolutions throughout the 
performance of the faroe; and the 
theatre was not cleared before mid- 
night. This, we confess, is a most 
brief report of the transaction, but 
we really do not think it worthy a 
longer. We put upon record the 
names of the ladies and gentlemen 
who endeavoured to vivify this mise- 
rable production :— 


AlfonsO ......... Mr. Bengough 
Powell 

ScipiO Miss Smithson 
AngelO ......... Mr. D. Fisher 


PropertiO ...... Hamblin 
Manfredi ...... H. Kemble 
CavallO ...ccccce R. Phillips 
Coveney 
BibaniO Rae 
SpalatrO ...... Smith 
Ebsworth 
Yarnold 
Polydore Cooke 
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Angelina Mrs. West 
Claudia Miss Cooke 


Rae made the character of Albanio 
far more effective than we had thought 
practicable ; but it was sad up-hill 
work, and we regretted to see him in 
so unpleasant a situation. The con- 
tempt felt for the piece, was in many 
instances productive of ill-tempered 
censure on the performers, particu- 
larly Mr. Ht. Kemble, who we sin- 
cerely believe played as well as he 
could, though the friends of the 
author attempted to circulate a con- 
trary opinion. On Easter Monday, 
the thing was brought forward again, 
but all the interest felt about it had 
evaporated, and the house was not 
half filled. The scene of the for- 
mer night was repeated, and at the 
conclusion a board was exhibited 
with the brief but satisfactory inscrip. 
tion, The “ Italians” is withdrawn. 
So much for Mr. Bucke, and his 
“ beautiful poem.” The exertions 
made by this quack to puff himself 
into an ephemeral popularity, have 
been most arduous. As a specimen, 
we give the following paragraph 
which appeared in the newspapers of 
the Gth of April, with the emphatic 
word ADVERTISEMENT prefixed :— 


* To the Editor. 


“ Str,—I beg leave, through the 
medium of your Journal, to return 
my ardent and most grateful thanks 
to the Nobility, Gentry, and all the 
more resvectable portion of the 
audience of last night, for their warm 
and active support during the unpre- 
cedented attack made upon my Tra- 
gedy of * The Italians.’ 

** Hoping that you will not deny me 
this opportunity of sigaalizing my gra- 
titude, [ remain, Sir, your very obe- 
dient servant, 

CHARLES BUCKE. 
** London, April 4, 1819.” 


This is exactly in the style of a 
puffing linen-draper or boot-maker, 
thanking his friends for past patro- 
nage, and requesting their future 


favours. He has since published a 
sixth edition of the title-page to the 
Ttalians,” with an additional pre- 
face. It contains nothtug worthy 


of notice. 


ABLDALE.—- HONOUR. 


The holiday-pieee here is called 
* Abudah ; or, the Talisman of Oro- 
manes.”” It is from the pen of Mr. 
Planchée, and does bim much credit ; 
we have not for a long time seena 
better conducted story; aud as a 
spectacle itis the best the theatre has 
produced during the season. The 
comedy of “tionoar; or, Arrivals 
from College,’ produced April 17th, 
lingered for three days, aud is gone 
for ever. ‘Phe plot, characters, and 
dialogue, were of the most venerable 
antiquity ; and the only thing which 
extorted a smile during the eveuing, 
was Harley’s performance ofa Dandy, 
Which was really admirable, and 
saved the piece :rom immediate dam- 
nation. In the Prologue the author 
had the kindness to inform the 
audience that 


——__—— ‘Nature, as he thinks, 
pervades his play, 
“ Though not one elap-trap he has 
deign’d to lay.” 

After this we were but ul prepared 
for a flaming eulogium on Wellingtoa 
from the mouth of Johnstone, evi- 
dently lugzed in with the expectation 
of its pleasing the groundlings ; but 
so badly did it answer, that vehement 
hissing was the result. The writer’s 
name we are told is Cromwell, and 
this his first production. 

On the 19th of April, a notifica- 
tion appeared in the bills that, the 
experiment of reducing the prices of 
admission having been unsuccessful, 
the old prices would again be charged. 
This is Vhe Manager’s Last Kick. 
[f the public were too wise to pay 5s. 
we imagine they will now hardly be 


fools enough to pay seven, 
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MELUTING OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


Saturday, Aprilid, a Meeting of the 
New Renters was convened, for the 
purpose of hearing a proposition of 
one of the Sub-Committee, relative to 
the liquidation of the claims of trades- 
men and others. At two o’clock, Mr. 
FaLLowFIELp took the chair, and 
shortly stated the object ofthe meeting. 


Mr. Warp, the Secretary, then read 
the report of the Trustees of the New 
Renters. It stated that they had, con- 
formably to the resolution of the last 
meeting, prepared the draft of a deed 
for the purpose of granting to the New 
Renters their rent-charge; thal they 
had entered into a negociation with the 
Sub-Committee on the subject, and 
though all difficulties were not yet 
surmounted, the business was in a 
state of forwardness. The report 
added that one of the Sub-Committee 
had offered to advance a sum of mo- 
ney for the purpose of paying trades- 
mena certain poundage, on condition 
that he received security. The secu- 
rity this gentleman demanded was the 
private boxes, the supplying of fruit, 
xc. and the houses and other buildings 
belonging to the Theatre, until the 
interest and principal of his debt were 
paid ; and that he was to have his in- 
terest paid previously to the payment 
of the annuities of the Renters ; this 
security to revert to the Renters when 
the money so advanced, with the legal 
interest, was paid. In the mean time 
the produce of itto go into, and form 
partof the Company’s purse. 

After some conversation between 
several of the Proprietors, it was put 
and carried, that the Trustees be di- 
rected to carry this agreement into 
effect. 

The Meeting which was very thinly 
attended then broke up. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
CYMON, 


Aprit 1.-—On this é€vening the 
Tragedy of “‘ Evadne” attracted for 
the 17thtime a very crowded audience, 
but we principally advert to the per- 
formances on this occasion, to notice 


the flagrant insult offered lo the pub- 


lic by the slovenly representation of 
the afterpiece of “Cymon.” The 
acting of Liston was abominable ; he 
seemed to fancy himself in the green- 
room, removed from all observation ; 
and he therefore gave himself up en- 
tirely to a display of contemptible 
buffoonery, not to amuse his audience, 
but to tickle the fancy of his asso- 
ciates on the stage. He is extremely 
partial to these tricks, and sometimes 
carries the joke too far: in this very 
afterpiece, some time since, he put a 
pinch of snuff into the nosegay which 
Duruset was to use, with the inten- 
tion of making him sneeze when he 
should smell to it. In the second 
act, Miss Stephens has a song as- 
signed to her, called “ From Duty 
if the Shepherd Stray ;” a very pretty 
little composition, as we know from 
having previously heard it; but lis- 
tening to it in the present instance, 
was perfectly out of the question ; 
and she might have been warbling 
“ Cease, Rude Boreas,” without our 
being abit the wiser ; for Mr. Liston 
pulled off his wig, added to the dis- 
tortions which nature has lavishly 
bestowed on his face, and twisted 
his nose into a variety of shapes, 
that created so much delight among 
the worthies of the Shilling Gallery, 
as to cause complete interruption to 
the efforts of the lady, and, like Mr. 
Kean, “ made the interest centre in 
himself.” 

Miss Stephens sang with great 
negligence in Syfvic, and thought 
proper to omit a verse of the best 
song in the piece, Sweet Passtor of 
Love. Little Miss should be 
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how she takes such unwarrantable 
liberties. Lastly, the Scene Shifters 
of the black tower performed their 
office so clumsily, that Mr. Egerton 
was very near being severely hurt 
from their negligence. The digni- 
fied retreat which he afterwards made, 
as well as the precipitate exit of Mrs. 


Bishop, and the first appearance of 


the gentlemen in the red plush 
breeches at the extremity of the stage, 
converted anger into laughter. 

We were extremely sorry to notice 
the accident that befel Luppino 
through indisposition, and trust that 
her fall was only occasioned by a 
temporary faintness; of this, how- 
ever, We are not sure, for the audi- 
ence were not humane enough to ask 
what was the matter with her. The 
only sensation which her illness oc- 
casioned was displayed in three 
rounds of applause! 


FORTUNATUS, 


A splendid spectacle, founded on 
Decker’s comedy of “ Old Fortu- 
natus,” was brought forward here on 
Easter Monday, April 12th. There 
is only one old copy of Decker’s 
play, which is in black letter, and 
dated 1600; but it is contained in 
the collection of old dramas, pub- 
lished in 1814-16. We scarcely know 
why it is called a comedy, since the 
principal personages make their exits 
very tragically. Fortunatus dies early 


in the play; and of his two sons, 


one is strangled, and the other 
starved to death in prison. The 
dialogue, ’tis true, is comical enough, 
after a manner ; and the piece com- 
mences with the entrance of Fortu- 
satus, who walks about the stage 
eracking nuts, plnning, and con- 
versing with Echo. Altogether it is 
a strange, wild production, and some- 
what tedious. The Covent Garden 
piece has been brought out in the 
most splendid manner ; but it is the 


eye alone that is regaled, for the ear 
and the understanding are left to 
starve. It is, however, acted very 
well. Farley,as Fortunatus ; Abbott 
and Duruset, as Andelocia and Am- 
pedo, his sons; and Blanchard, as 
Shadow, his servant, play with re- 
markable spirit. We cannot conclude 
this article without again adverting 
to the scenery, which is truly de- 
lightful. 


MR. YATES. 


This gentleman, who played Jago 
here rather successfully at the com- 
mencement of the season, appeared 
again on the 13th of April, as Fal- 
staff. His performance of the cha- 
racter seemed to give universal satis- 
faction ; insomuch that after Connor 
had announced “ The Marriage ot 
Figaro” for the ensuing evening, he 
was compelled to come forward a 
second time, during the Overture tv 
** Fortunatus,” by the loud applause 
and eries of “ Encore,” &c. which 
prevailed, He then said :— 


Lapies GENTLEMEN— I am 
directed by the management to inform 
you, that it appearing to be the wish 
of the house that Mr. Yates should 
appear again, that gentleman will 
shortly repeat his performances in 
Tragedy and Comedy.” 


Mr. Yates, however, has not yet 
been seen again. 


HEART OF MID LOTHIAN. 


April 17th.—An unusual degree 
of interest was excited by the an- 
nouncement of this piece ; arising 
partly from the universal perusa{ 
whieh the work upon which it is 
founded has undergone ; and, also, 
from the success which attended the 
avowed author (Mr. Terry) in his 
former adaptation from the anony- 
mous writer. He has, however, in 
this instance disappointed the ex- 
pectations he had raised; the varia- 
tions he bas made from his original 
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do little honour to his taste and skill ; 
and the piece altogether is far in- 
ferior to the one produced at the 
Circus. The songs it contains are 
few, and the airs to which they are 
sung by no means among the most 
beautiful of Scottish melodics. The 
words of one or two are. pretty 
enough, and the following, to the 
tune of Within a Aile of Edinboro’ 
Town, derives av inexpressible charm 
from the touching, melancholy expres- 
sion imparted to it by Miss Stephens: 
The linnet not more light, 
To woodianud and to wild, 
“ Than I, when on iny raptur’d sight 
Youth’s glowing morning smil’d. 
“ But, ah! the ilash of morning bright 
“Is wraptin low’ring clouds ; 
“ My trembling soul, a fearful night 
boding darkness shrouds. 


“ Ab! fool, Psaw no ill to dread 

“© Within the bow’r of love ; 
“ Nor saw the deadiy snake that fed 

* Bencath the flow’rs wove. 
Now, ev'ry boossom has devlin’d, 

 'Youch’d by its venom’d breath ; 
“ And all the roses passion twin’d 

“ Are turn’d to weeds of death.” 

Most of the characters are ex- 
cellently performed, though Miss 
Stephens is hardly equal to the acting 
of Effie. Macready’s Robertson and 
Terry’s David Deans are the best 
personations the piece contains ; and 
of them it is impossible to speak too 
warmly. The scenery beggars all 
praise and description. We do not 
believe that any theatre in the world 
ever displayed tiner specimens of the 
art of scene-painting than are now 
exhibiting at Covent Garden. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
CIRCUS. 


Tle season here has commenced 
with particular eclat; and though 
Mr. Dibdin of course understands 
his own affairs better than we do, we 
should imagine that even the excel- 
lent houses which are nightly assem- 
bled, can scarcely produce him very 
Sreat profits, after defraying the 


expenses of so large an establishment, 
To the company of last season are 
now added Ineledon, Mrs. Mountain, 
Herring, Miss Copeland, and several 
other well-known performers. In- 
cledon is announced to play Mac- 
heath on the 29th of April, to the 
Polly of Mrs. Mountain, who makes 
her first appearance after an absence 
of four years. We shall by next 
month be enabled to judge whether 
Incledon’s voyage across the Atlantic 
has had the effect ef weakening his 
powers, or whether his voice retains 
all its wonted sweetness and force. 
With numerous drawbacks of manner 
and appearance, he is still the first 
of English singers ; and we confess 
we shall be glad to see the old boy 
again, after his visit to the Yankee 
Doodles. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


This theatre was the scene of a 
lamentable accident on Easter Mon- 
day. Animmense crowd having col- 
lected round the gallery door, a dread- 
ful rush took place upon its being 
opened. Several were trod upon 
in ascending the stairs, and much 
injured ; a lad in running down the 
benches, to gain the front seat, fell, 
and was trampled to death by those 
who followed; one or two were 
pushed over inte the pit; and a 
tremendous scene of confusion pre- 
vailed. Grimaldi at length ascended 
to the slips, and haranguing the 
audience, produced some small degree 
of quiet. The performances are as 
excellent as ever. In a Pantomime 
called the “ Talking Bird,” Grimaldi 
outdoes himself. 


REGENCY. 

We cannot refrain from repeating 
our satisfaction at the little Interlude 
here called “ Proteus,” the produc- 
tion of which we noticed last month. 
Six or eight disguises are assumed with 
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admirable rapidity by H. Beverly, 
who really makes avery rich display 
of comic talent. He has greatly 
improved upon his performance in 
the piece; and his Dandy and Old 
Gentleman, in particular, are most 
excellent. He has also shewn his 
cleverness in the production of a 
Pantomime called “ Jack the Giant 
Killer,” replete with laughable tricks. 


The Harlequin is Bologna of Covent 
Garden, respecting whose talent this 
way not a word need now be said. 
The Columbine (Mrs. H. Beverly) 
is the prettiest we have seen on any 
stage. Mr. Amherst has been play- 
ing Macbeth here since Easter, but 
not in a very good style. The Lady 
of Mrs. Beverly deserved a better 
partner. 


fiscellaneous Articles. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. 2. 


MR. LISTON. 


** You can play no part bot Pyramus: for 
Pyramus is a sweet-faced man, a proper man, 
as one shall see iu a Summer’s day; a most 
lovely, gentleman-like man; therefore you 
must needs play Pyramus.” 

Shakspeare. 


The play is ended, and the audience 
now, 

With one accord, relax the sombre 
brow ; 

O'Neill no longer “ drowns the stage 
with tears,” 

But laughter marks where Lubin 


Log appears: 

That wealthy cit, contemptible and 
mean, 

Liston can make the fav’rite of the 
scene ; 


The tranquil gravity that spreads a 
shade 

Upon a face which Momus’ self hath 
made, 

Forms such a contrast to bis fat, round 

That allare laughing e’en before he 
speaks: 

A grave demeanour robes his smiling 
looks, 

As “dying speeches” cover merry 
books: 

Union of all that’s comic and sedate, 

A judge’s wig upon a monkey’s pate. 

Excellent actor! Surely he who can 


View thee unmov’d, is more or less 
than man: 
Vol. III. 


Thou hast chalk’d out a path, which 
thou alone 

Canst truly fill! Tis thine; ’tis all 
thine own! 

None dare approach that path, for 
none combine 

Such brilliant genius, with a face like 
thine. 

It is a treat, all comic treats above, 

To see thee come cross-garter’dto thy 


love ;* 

And hear thee lisp, with fond affected 
air, 

Thy sighs of rapture to thy “ Ladye 
faire.” 

As Slender too, that gallant, gay de- 
ceiver, 

As tim’rous Acres, or the simple 
Weaver,t 

Thou hast no rival. When they’re 
play’d by thee, 

Liston’s forgot, the men themselves 
we see. 


As Sampson,f long may’st thou our 
fancies tickle, 


As gay Apollo§ and old Baillie Nicol,}| 


As Mr. Mug, as Tag,** with scarce a 
rag on, 


* As Malvolio. 

+ “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
t Guy Mannering.” 

§ “ Killing no Murder.” 

Rob Roy.” 

@ “ The Africans.” 


** «The Spoiled Child.” 
v 
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Pompey,* Bombastes,+ Grizzle,t and 
Moll Flagon,§ 

And when old age shall drop the cur- 
tain down, 

That hides their fav’rite from th’ ap- 
plauding town; 

When all thy days of youth and whim 
are o’er, 

And we must view thy merry face no 
more ; 

When thou hast lost thy present 
pow’r to please, 

May’st thou recline in affluence and 
ease ; 

And after all thy wand’rings, ca!mly 
rest, 

With public favour, and with friend- 
ship biest. 

Vv. D. 


PLAYS FOR THE PLAYERS. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—As you thought proper to 
insert my list of Songs proper to be 
sung by the Players, in your number 
for January last; [ now send you 
some titles of Plays, applicable to 
various performers. Should you ap- 
prove of them, you know where I 
wish to see them. 

April 24, 1819. JOSEPUUS, 


Mrs. Liston Lilliput 

Miss Tidswell Aly Grandmother 
Mr. Isaacs The Jew 

Mr. Braham How to grow Rich 
Miss Foote & 

Mr. Munden 
Miss Stephens — Virgin of the Sun 
Miss Brunton Aliss in her Teens 
Mr. Mathews Englishman return- 


ed from Paris 
Mr. Booth The Tempest 


Mr. Conway Out of Place 


* © Neasure for Measure.” 

+ Bombastes Furioso.” 

“ Tom Thumb.” 

§ “ The Lord of the Manor,” 


Mr. Terry The Draumatist 


Miss O'Neill & 
The Rivals 


The Busy Body 
Ye 
Mr.Pet Moore } M. ’ 


Mr. S. Penley } The Poor Gentle 


Mr. Phillips The Exile 


Mr. Farley Bombastes Furicso 

ache. 

Miss Kelly TheChild of Nature 


D. L. Committee Too many Cooks 


EXCERPTA. 


Searce ard cnurions, 
“ Are baits iny learning nibbles at.” 


dron Chest, ii, 2. 

The subject of the present article 
is a little pamphlet which [believe 
never had much circulation, except 
among those who were immediately 
interested in the subject; if, indeed, 
it were ever regularly given to the 
public at all. The following is a 
copy of the title page: “ Lucubra- 
tions on the Epigram  Fdinburgh: 
Printed by James Ballantyne and 
Co. 1808.°—'The Epigram which 
gave rise to these “ Lucubrations” 
isa Greek one, and may be found 
in the “ Anthologia ;” it is as fol- 
laws 


Kas wn rade, nv To 

Ts Os xen yae 

The subjoined extract from the 

preface to this work, will serve to 
explain its nature. Whether the 
specimens which it introduces were 
the work of several hands, or whe- 


* ———— Be not over exquisite | 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils: 

For grant they be so, while they rest 
unknown, 

Why — a man forestal his date of 

rief, 

ull oan to meet what he would most 

avoid ? 


He 
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ther the whole were not the produc- 
tion of some wag, the writer cou- 
fesses his inability to determine :— 


“ The just and striking moral senti-— 


ments of thisepigram,and the ludicrous 
effect of its doub'e rhymes, and the 
ringing so many changes on two 
rhymes, gave a peculiar and varied 
interest to if; and produced several 
attempts both to express the same sen- 
timents in English verse, and to imi- 
tate the ludicrous etlect of ringing 
changes ou the same rhymes, especially 
double rlvmes. 

** None of these lucubrations vario- 
rum were quite Satisfactory; but all 
of them shewed the possibility of some 
approximation to the objects in view. 
They shewed at the same time the 
copia verborum in expressing, and the 
boundless range of thought in illus- 
strating, the same familiar subject. 

Though rhyming, like every olher 
virtue, isits own best reward; yet, lor 
the greater encouragement of all 
rinymers who might choose to enter 
the lists in this great contest, it was 
thought advisable to offer, as a pre- 
mium to the most deserving, some- 
thing more subsiantial than empty 
praise; something of the nature of 
solid pudding. With this view A Lee 
oF Murtos anb ‘Turnips has been 
proposed as ihe prize for the best copy 
of verses on the subject of the Greck 
Epigram. They may be either in 
English or in Latin, in the form of 
translation, imitation, paraphrase, or 
original composition; and either se- 
rious or ludicrous, or both blended, 
(for which the subject is well adapted, ) 
as the writers shail please. But doa- 
ble rhymes will be preferred to single ; 
and it will, of course, be thought the 
greatest possible merit in them to ring 
the greatest possible number ofchanges 
oa the rhymes employed. 

** So great a prize as a Leg of Mut- 


ton and Turnips was not oflered 


Vain. ‘The good effect of it in rousing 
to their utmost exertions the hungry 
Muses of Seotland, was soon and 
happily felt. From one poet, in one 
day, eleven new lucubrations were 
received ; all of them of merit, far 
superior to any that had appeared 
before. Soon after, in one day also, 
nineteen more lucubrations were re- 
ceived from five ditierent candidates 
for the prize.  § And well the Muse 
miay sing, for she shail dine.’ 

* The prize will be adjudged by the 
four Universities of Scotland, Aber- 
deen having but one vote. If the 
four shall be equally divided in their 
yudgment of the comparative merit 


of the prize verses, the decision will 
be left without appeal to the Univer- 
sity of Oxtord. 

* The time of decision will Le 
Christmas 1810; but it is earnestly 
requested, that all candidates for the 
Leg of Mutton and ‘Turnips will give 
in their lucubrations six months be- 
fore that day, that the judges may 
have time to consider them maturely. 
Itis understood that they are all to be 
printed, for the honour of the authors, 
the good of mankind, and the gratifi- 
cation of the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
to whom such a_ collection cannot 
fail to be amost delicious morsel: it 
will also bea very interesting specula- 
tion to Mr. Constable; for it is al- 
ready calculated that the Lucubrations 
will make so large a volume, that 
Morell’s Seneca, which, including all 
its indexes and notes variorun, 
amounts to more than fifteen hundred 
—- pages, willbe but an appendix to 
it. 


Considerable cleverness dis- 
played in sume of the paraphrases 
Which follow. Of these a few are 


here selected, in support of the ob- 
servation :— 


© If woe to know could save from 
woe, 

“* Then all our woe ’twere wise to 
know ; 

** But since our woe must come we 
know, 

“ Why seck to Know what must be 
woe?” 

BY A YOUNG LADY. 


If a maiden could discover, 

That she ne’er shall have a lover ; 

And her nunship to discover, 

Chunged the doom, and gave a 
lover 

Then ’twere pleasure to discover, 

That Tne’er shall have a lover. 


But, if maidens may discover, 

That they ne’er shall have a lover ; 
And to prove what they discover, 
Fate deny them still a lover ; 

“ Why the hopeless doom discover ?— 
To hope, is bali to gain, a lover.” 


BY A DRAMATIST. 


“ Tf to know that sounds of sorrow 

Wait my trembling farce to-morrow, 

(Hissing, whistiing, groamng, rap- 
ping,) 

“ Could convert them all to clapping, 

“ Then, even J could love tie cia- 
mour, 

“ Wail each hiss, and bless the duim- 
yer. 
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“< But if still too tragic sorrow 

“< Wait my doleful farce to-morrow ; 
“ If the hissing, groaning, rapping, 
‘¢ Drown my own too feeble clap- 


ping,— 

‘’ Why should I foresee the cla- 
mour ?— 

‘© >T were to make myself the damner. 


“ Let to-day be free from sorrow! 

“© None can damn me, till to-morrow. 

** What are hissing, groaning, rap- 
ping? 

‘© Let me only think of clapping ‘— 

So, confusion to the clawour, 

“ And the devil take the damner '” 


“* If the grim wizard’s spell 
Future woes eould repel, 

would search even hell 
To discover the spell ;— 

** But why seek for a spell ?— 
“© We all know but too well, 

*¢ That no spell, nor e’en hell, 
Future woes can repel.” 


BY AN EMINENT ATTORNEY. 


Though offered a peep into Desti- 
ny’s book, 

“ [Td refuse,—unless suffered to cut 
out the evil : 

*¢ Else why thus embitter, by one sin- 
gle look, 

“© All my days, though at last I must 
go to the devil?” 


‘© What boots it, man, the book to 
scan 


** Of fate, that ne’er can mend us? 
*¢ For good or bad, or gay or sad, 
‘* Must be as God shall send us.” 


* Could the conjurer’s art the blest 
secret impart, 


“ Of shunning our future mis- 
chances, 


“« *T were good, by a look into Desti- 
ny’s book, 


“To descry of our woe the ad- 
vances. 


‘* But since his rapt trances, and mys- 
tical dances, 
“* Ne’er shew us a salve for the evil, 
“ Til be hang’d if L look into Desti- 
ny’s book, 
“ But merrily march to the Devil.” 


COMMENTS ON SHAKSPEARE. 
(Concluded from p. 121.) 


* ‘To arms, ye brave mortals, to arms— 


‘“The name of King Shakspeare has 
charms.” 


Song in “© Harleq. Invasion.” 


Lhese two are from the pen 


of the late David Garrick---“ I knew 
him well, Horatio”---an inimitable 
actor, with considerable Iiterary ta- 
lent ; but, above all, a most excellent 
man. Ivenerate his memory, accord- 
ingly ; and, as was the case with him, 
fee] disposed at all times to take up 
arms in defence of our dramatic 
prince. Yes, sir, it was from David 
Garrick that I first caught a kind of 
inspiration in regard to Shakspeare : 
from him who honored me with his 
friendship ; and who, were he now 
living, would, I am well persuaded, 
afford me that patronage of which 
(let me not be deemed presump- 
tuous) I stand so much in need. 
By patronage, however, I would be 
understood as merely speaking of 
notice, regard,---for as to pecuniary 
advantages, I am too far advanced in 
life to be solicitous about them. In 
fine, although my labours in the 
elucidation of this never to be 
equalled bard have been distinguished 
by the approbation of not only your- 
self,* but of others, the complaint of 
the Roman satirist (laudatur et 
alget) is mine. But enough of self. 


It is observed of the legal charac- 
ter, that a weak advocate, instead of 
being serviceable, is actually preju- 
dicial to a cause; and the same may 
be said of the feeble commentator,— 
one, who while he is pleasing himself 
with the thoughts of elucidating an 
author, is, in fact, obscuring him. 
I am led into this reflection by 
the late publication of Mr. Zachary 
Jackson, a gentleman who is evident- 
ly an enthusiast in regard to the great 
poet, but who is no way qualified to 
become his expounder: for it must 
be seen by every one who is read in 


* This alludes to a review of Mr. 
Becket’s work, called ‘ Shakspeare’s 
Himself Again,” written by the Editor 
of the Britisa Stage, and inserted 
some few years since in a monthly 
publication. 
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the old English language, that the 
said Mr. J. is no more acquainted 
with it than he is (as we may well 
suppose) with the Hindoostanee. 
Possibly, Mr. Jackson may be of 
great ability as a writer, but in the 
quality of annotator, he is, I repeat 
it, wholly at fault.—It may be urged, 
perhaps, that this sweeping condemna- 
tion amounts to little: that there 
should be proofs of his unfitness ; 
that there should be evidence of his 
crime. This is readily admitted, and 
shall be proceeded on accordingly— 
Hot by quotation from the book in 
question, but by a word or two in 
the way of reference:—that is, at 
the close of such readings as are 
bere given by me, and which I con- 
ecive to be the true ones. Indeed, 
4u enter into an examination of all 
the changes made by this Editor 
(who thinks, as is clearly seen, that 
to alter is necessarily to correct) 
were much too laborious a task: and 
further, it would be a terrible waste 
of time. For the greater number of 
his improvements therefore, the 
sweeping condemnation must suffice. 
Be it remembered, however, that I 
here take up the weapon, the “sacred 
weapon,” not as an enemy to Mr. 
J. but as a friend of Shakspeare. 
No envy, malignity, or other hateful 
passion, ever had possession of my 
breast. 

“ Be thou the first true merit to be- 

friend,” 
says the Poet.—A noble maxim! 
and it is my pride to have been at all 
times guided by it. 
I now proceed with the annotations 

I commenced last month; in the course 
of which I shall bring forward the 
proofs, the “ damning proofs,” of 
Mr. Jackson’s unfitness for the occu- 
pation he has assumed. 


KING LEAR. 


Kent. “ A base, proud, beggarly 
three-suited knave.” 
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This is not very clear.—I believe, 
however, that the term “three-suited” 
is applied to the Steward trom the 
circumstance of his having been of 
the Aing’s household, and afterwards 
in the retintues of Regan and Goneril. 
Kent, whose attachment to his master 
is of the most exemplary kind, thus 
designates him, by reason that he 
would be prompt to serve, or suit his 
services, Whether for Lear or his 
daughters, as interest or convenience 
might suggest. That thts is the 
sense will further appear, I think, 
from the epithet “super-serviceable,” 
Which the rugged, but honest Earl, 
in almost the same breath bestows on 
him. 

Mr. Jackson proposes “ tree- 
suited,” i. e. deserving the gallows. 
A very coarse expression; and ne 
way marking the character, the ver- 
satile knavery of the Steward, as 
found in that of the text. 


Kent. “The poor distressed Lear’s 
in town; 
‘‘ Who sometimes, in his better tune, 
remembers 
** What we are come about; and by no 


means 
“Will yield to see his daughter. 
Gent. ‘* Why, good Sir? 
Kent. “ A sovereign shame so 
elbows him,” &c. 

This expression (“elbows him’) is 
so very ludicrous, that there can be 
no hesitation in condemning it. We 
may, and without violence, read— 
“‘all-bows him,” &e. (i. e. quite or 
wholly subdues him.) This compound 
givés great force to the sentiment. 
The “ so” which immediately pre- 
cedes “ elbows” should be given, I 
think, to Aent’s companion—thus— 


Gent. ‘* Why so, good Sir? 
Kent. * Asovereign shame all-bows 
him. His unkindness, 
‘¢ That stripped ler from bis benedic- 
tion,” &c. 


“ All-bows” and “ elbows” were 
not easily distinguishable by the 
sound. Latter editors strike out 
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“el” and read, — shame so bows ;” 
but, as before observed, this reading 
appears very feeble when compared 
with “ all-bows.” 


HENRY THE FOURTH, PART I, 
Vernon. —— All furnist’d, all in 
arms : 
All plum’d Estridges that wing 
the wind, 
** Bated like Eagles having lately 
bath’d.” 

Dr. Johnson has said of the above 
passage —‘ A more lively representa- 
tion of young men ardent tor enter- 
prise, perhaps no writer ever 
given”—and he has said rightly. 
But this last editor, (methinks I 
hear the reader exclaim, “ may the 
word be prophetic '?) while he ac- 
knowledges the beauty of the com- 
parison, insists that it may be made 
still more beautiful; aye, and even 
doubly so, by his alteration. But in 
this he is egregiously mistaken :—the 
effect is totaily destroyed by the 
vhange; way all, indeed, becomes 
unmeaning. He alters the passage 
as follows— 

‘* All plum’d like Estridges that with 
the wind 

‘€ Bated: like Eagles having lately 
bath’d.”’ 

Thus has he described the soldiers 
bating the wind—(which no one will 
understand) instead of winging the 
wind, which is so finely descriptive 
of eayerness. With such punctua- 
tion, the army are—“ like Eagles 
having lately bath’d.” But who will 
say that this is characteristic of a 
body of troops, or what does such 
comparison amount to? The truth 
is, that they cannot be “ like Eagles 
having newly bath’d,” unless the word 
bated,” which is to mark impati- 
ence be employed. In the original 
order of the words, however, there 
is much signilicancy, there is admira- 
ble description.  Bated is a term in 
falconry. A hawk is said to bate, 
when fluttering the wings, as striving 
to leave the spot on which it stands. 


The justness of the image is easily 
seen, as found in the text. To bathe 
is spoken of the said bird in washing 
itself! Mr. Jackson’s  pleasantry 
about the men appearing as if “ tarr’d 
and feather’d,” beeause they are said 
by the poet to be * plum’d,” would 
scarcely be worthy of notice, were it 
not that there are certain spirits who 
may be led away by it. Indeed, 
there is not the smallest doubt but 
that this editor will have his admirers; 
for, as Boileau has well observed— 

Donvrage le plus plit, 

“ Ade tons tems trouvé des zelés 

partizans.?* 

The matter, however, is—not that 
the men are pluwd like Estridges, or 
wholly feathered. “ Ail plun’d” is 
merely all are erzamented ; all de- 
corated with feathers in their hats. 
The expression is elliptical, as I have 
marked by crotehets, All 
furnish’d, ail in arms, all plum’d: 
and [they are] like Estridges that 
wing the wind,” (fluttering in the 
wind) i.e. impatient to quit their 
station; as is aflerward mentioned 
of the “ Eagles.” In a_ word, the 
eagerness of the soldiers to be !ed 
into action is likened to the flutter- 
ing of birds when about to take wing. 
One more extract and L have done. 
In the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Pistol tells Falstaff, from whom be 
is soliciting a loan, that he will ‘¢re- 
tort the sum in equipage.? This 
is truly humorous, as I have 
shewn in Shakspeare’s Himselt 
Avain.”? We are told, however, that 
equipage should be equipoise, and 
that the passage is to be interpreted 
by—“ I will repay the money in 
weight.” Now this must mean, if 1% 
mean anything,— that he (Pistol) 


* There is another line of Boileau, 
which Mr. Becket m.ght have quoted 
quite as appositely— 


“ Un sot trouve toujours un plut sot 
qui admire.” 


Ed. 
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would return the sum he had _ bor- 
rowed; and what is there humorous 
in that? This is emendation with a 
vengeance! But enough of Mr. 
Jackson and his Comments. 


Terrace. ANDREW BECKET. 


THE THESPIANS. 
(Continued from page 123.) 


Next Jounston, in proud, flaunting 
robes arfay’d, 

Pied to no class of parts, of none 
afraid ; 

Whose words now rush, as awful thun- 
ders roll, 

Now glide, like breathings from a 
pious soul; 

Still govern’d by extremes, or wild, 


or faint, 

He frowns a demon, or he smiles a 
saint. 

And Rar, with voice and features 


form’d to please ; 

in action just, but destitute of ease ; 

in person gracelul, and in air genteel, 

Nor wants the pow’r, so requisite—to 
feel. 

But, idly bent, or destitute of skill 

To mould the varying passions to the 
will; 

To trace the impulse of the poet’s 
mind, 

And mark each cause, with its effect 
combin’d ; 

He hurries o’er the scene, and acts-by 
rule, 

As boys recite their dialogues at 
school ; 

His words in bursting torrents bounce 
along, 

At measur’d distance, an unwieldy 
throng ; 

While he, contentto rant through ev’ry 
part, 

Astounds the ear, but never moves the 
heart. 


A bold original, see Kean advance, 

With speaking eye, and dread sar- 
castie glance ; 

He owns no model, seeks no master’s 
aid, 

But proudly stands, the thing himself 
has made : 

In passion strong, in energy supreme, 

At Drury, champion of the tragic 
scene; 

Where wild enthusiasts throng, with 
one aceord, 

Each pause to praise, each action te 
applaud. 

But nicer judgment seeks in vain to 
find 

The well-grac’d period, or the classie 
mind ; 

The form majestic, or the look sublime, 

To raise the fancy or the soul retine. 

No soft’ning touch of nature here we 
trace, 

No fine sensations blended in the 
face ; 

But feelings wild, in rude disorder 
driv’n, 

Like flying dust before the blasts of 
heav’n. 


‘¢ In passion’s whirlwind, still let tem- 
prance guide:” 

So Shakspeare wrote, the Drama’s 
darling pride ; 

So Nature teaches, and so Wisdom 
schools, 

Spite of the false philosophy of fools. 


_ Why should the line be tortur’d from 


its sense, 

And anxious reason held in rude sus- 
pense, 

For the choak’d utUrance, and the 
lengtben’d pause, 

Which fools repay by tumults of ap- 


plause ? 

The actor, who would genuine praise 
obtain, 

Should all such paltry tricks of art 
disdain ; 
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Leave to buffoons to ape the antic’s 
part— 

The player’s oecupation’s with the 
heart. 

Though, now, each tongue extol in 
accents loud, 

Led by the cry of the misjudging 
crowd ; 

Maturer wisdom shall the voice dis- 
own, 

And thrust the idol from his lofty 
throne ; 

While future ages, fill’d with grief, 
deplore 

The model Kean had introduc’d be- 
fore. 


And now appear the votaries of song, 

Some who have fled, and others with 
the throng. 

First, Branam comes, the champion 
of Art, 

To decorate and gild each vocal part. 

In him luxuriant ornament is found, 

Though sense, alas! is sacritic’d to 
sound ; 

Admire his skill, but understand who 
can, 

We prize the songster, yet dislike the 
man. 


And Cooke approaches; who dare 
call him dunce, 

Since he performs nine instruments at 
once? 

Beside,composer, singer,and what not, 

Sure, he in worth should yield to none 
a jot: 

Hiis aim, in scientific notes to shine, 

With fair Hibernia’s brogue in ew’ry 
line ; 

While gait and action in extremes 
o’errule— 


The gawky postures of a country 
school. 


His spouse too, came, delighted crowds 
to cheer, 


If harshest discords might delight the 
ear—— 


But, sofi, my muse; the fair in silent 
lays 

Demand forbearance, if we cannot 
praise. 


Pyne, with a vacant face and stomach 
full, 

Return’d from city feast, extremely 
dull, 

Oft, with laborious efforts, strives to 
please, 

As much as eflort can, when void of 
ease ; 

But fails as oft: it strikes the car with 
pain 

To hear the self-same sound in ev’ry 
strain. 


No more the town shall dwell withy 
fond delight 

On Puiures’ strains, who, witht 
Herculean might, 

Strove music’s pow’rful charms with 
sense tunite. 

While his fine taste, with delicacy rare, 

Science adurn’d, and made each 
grace more fair ; 

He stood among the Thespian band, 


alone, 

Actor and singer well combin’d in 
one: 

As chastest sounds with magic im- 
pulse flew, 

We view’d the character his author 
drew. 

But folly triumph’d, and he would no 
more, 

But left our Britain for Columbia’s 
shore: 

Reason, awake! recal him thence, for 
shame, 


And from our drama’s guardians wipe 
away the stain. 


Now, Byrne, the chasten’d votaress 
of song, | 

With just pretensions, joins the Thes~ 
pian throng ; 
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Well vers’d in meéasur’d strains, cor- 
rect and pure, 

To soothe the passions, or the soul 
allure ; 

To charmthe ear by scientific art, 

Or by her simpler strains to win the 
heart. 


And, lo! where, tripping o’er the 
flow’ry plain, 

KELLy advances, liveliest of the train ; 

KeELty! resounds from each harmo- 
nious tongue, 

And ling’ring echo vibrates to the 
song. 

While gay Thalia claims the lovely 
fair, 

Melpomene demands an equal share ; 

And Nature, urg’d by love, in tran- 
sports wild, 

Clasps to her fostring breast her darl- 
ing child. 


Hail, happy genius! thine the power 
to give 

Yo fancy form, and bid each image 
live; 

Thine, to command, with more than 
human skill, 

Our smiles, or tears, and mould us to 
thy will. 

In unison, all nature smiles with thee, 

Or with thee weeps at fancied misery. 

When poor <orayda, sinking in her 
fears, 

Pleads for forgiveness with repentant 
tears, 

How from my-heart respomsive sor- 
rows break, 

And tears fast chase each other down 
my cheek. 

When fair Ophelia, in sad plaintive 
Strain, 

Chaunts the wild notes of her bewil- 
der’d brain, 

What piercing phrenzy speaks in 
KELLY’s eye, 

And wakes in every breast the tender 
sigh. 


Vol. IIL. 


And when no more the sorrowing garb 
she wears, 

But ’mid the laughter-loving throng 
appears, 

In untaught Rustic, Hoyden, Romp, 
or Flirt, 

Vixen, Coquette, or Chamber-maiden 
pert; 

As Charlotte, Clara, Peggy, or Miss 
Prue, 

Rose, Patch, or Harriet, still to Nature 
true ; 

With pure delight th’ admiring bosom 
warms ; 

Her looks, her words, her every ac- 
tion charms ; 

By genius led, to pleasure’s height we 
soar, 

And feel delights we never felt before. 

Hail, lovely girl! the Drama’s proud- 
est boast, 

On whom we gaze, in sweet delusion 
lost ; 

Still sway our feelings by thy match- 
less pow’r, 

And by thy skill beguile the passing 
hour ; 

Wide as thy praise, and spotless as thy 
fame, 

The influence spread of thy unsullied 
name ; 

Long may’st thou live, to charm th’ 
admiring age, 

Long, long, thy pow’rs adorn the 
British Stage. 

J. 
(To be continued.) 


MOTTOS 


Respectfully recommended to be adopt- 


ed by the ladies and yentlemen 
whose names are prefixed thereto. 


Str Joun C¥*r. 
“The Traveller be-knighted.” 
Love in a Village. 
Mr. Leieu H*¥*t. 
“ What phrase is this? Why it is 
all uffectations, look ye.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
U 
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Mrs. M*¥*#n. 
Quicunque Vult.” 
Athanasian Creed. 


Mr. James P¥R¥y. 
“ What’s here ?—The portrait of 
a blinking idiot.” 
Merchant of Venice. 
Romeo C***¥*s. 


“Oh, Romeo! Romeo ! wherefore 
art thou Romeo ?” 


Romeo and Juliet. 
Rev. H*¥*L. 
“A very reverend body. Aye, 


such a one as a man may not speak 
of without he say Sir-Reverence.” 


Comedy of Errors. 
Mr. B*¥R*¥E. 
“Populus me sibilat; at mihi 


plaudo Ipse domi.” Horace. 
Miss L¥*E. 

** Omnia vincit amor, et nos ceda- 

mus amori.” Virgil. 


MoTHEeR W***¥**¥R. 
* Ancient Damnation.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


THe REFORMERS. 
“ Dogs, ye have had your day.” 
Pope’s Homer. 


Orator H*¥¥t. 


* Thou dog in forehead, but in 
heart a deer.” Ibid. 


Cockney Scnoot or Poets. 
“Yd rather be a kitten and ery 
mew,” &c.&c. Henry the Fourth. 


Mr. 


“ This is a fellow, 
“ Who having been praised for blunt- 
ness, doth affect 
“* A saucy roughness, 
“These kind of knaves I know, 
which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more 
corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silky, ducking ob- 
servants, 
That stretch their duties nicely.” 


Lear. 


ce 


Tuomas M¥o*¥r. 
“ Come, sing me a bawdy song, to 
make me merry.” 
Henry the Fourth, 
Mrs. B¥a*p. 
“ Faith, let me not play a woman; 
I have a beard coming.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
April 12, 1819. BOB SHORT. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR 


From Clement’s Inn to Covent Gar- 
den, by a Route never before at- 
tempted. Performed by Sir Mi- 
nutius Feliz, Barrow-Knight and 
Reformer. Embellished with Su- 
perb Engravings. 


At ten minutes after eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon of November the 
15th, 1818, being annoyed by “a 
pestilent congregation of vapours,” 
as Hamlet says; or, in other words, 
being possessed by sundry tribes of 
blue devils, I, after much delibera- 
tion, and very mature consideration 
of the matter, came to a resolution 
to recreate my immortal mind by a 
tour to that resort of venders of 
vegetables, that scene of electioneer- 
ing enterprises, and droll dramatic 
displays, yclep’d Covent Garden; or, 
in the language of the profanum vul- 
gus, Common Garden. Having thus 
resolved, I mechanically arose, girded 
up my loins, took in my right hand a 
green cotton umbrella, which cost me 
the sum of six shillings and four- 
pence, and being thus armed against 
wind and water, I prepared to ambu- 
late. But here it is necessary that I 
should apprise the courteous reader 
of the nalure of the vestments in 
which I was accoutred; in order 
that he may be better acquainted 
with his travelling companion. Upon 
my pericranium was placed a beaver 
of the newest cut, defended from the 
rain and dust by an ornamental 
cover of oilskin. A blue tunic, oF 
frock-coat, very comely to behold, 
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graced my body ; bencath this was a 
buff waistcoat of surpassing beauty. 
My nether garment was of drab- 
coloured cloth ; and my lout ensem- 
ble irresistibly captivating. I re- 
flected that the undertaking I was 
about to enter upon was of the high- 
est importance to the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of my country; and 
prepared to commence it with due 
solemnity. Accordingly, I opened 
my portal; stepped forward, with 
my best foot foremost; and found 
myself upon the landing-place of the 
second flight of stairs leading to my 
chambers. 

Twenty-three Minutes after Eleven. 
T now carefully turned the key in 
the lock of my door; and having 
deposited it in the left-hand pocket of 
my unmentionables, proceeded on 
my tour. This is a ceremony I 
never neglect; because, though a 
true friend of liberty and equality, I 
by no means wish to receive visits 
from any persons of the same way of 
thinking as mysclf; since I find they 
are extremely apt to appropriate ta 
their own use, whatsoever may clance 
to he within their reach: a mode of 
proceedure I am far from approving, 
when practised towards myself; though 
I make no scruple of acting in the 
same way towards others. 

Twenty-five Minutes after Eleven. 
Sundry steps now brought me to the 
ground ; and I once more breathed 
that pure air of heaven, which titled 
tyrants would fain deprive us of— 
“ Oh! what indivisible punctuation 
does this viscous perihelium dissemi- 
nate,” whispered I to myself; ‘ how 
diuretic is its perspicaciousness, how 
provocative its lubricity! May the 
occidental stenegraphy obumbrate my 
occiput, whenever I eradicate it!”— 
Having thus relieved my mind in 
some degree from the contending 
seusations which had oppressed it, I 
proceeded on my journey ; looking 
forward to the time when Englishinen 


shall greet Frenchmen with a mater- 
nal embrace ; and the chimera called 
female chastity be no longer a bar to 
the gratification of those amiable 
desires, which have their origin in 
the romantic susceptibility of my 
nature. 

Twenty-seven Minules after Eleven. 
Immersed in these and similar reflec- 
tions, I insensibly reached a spot 
endeared to the classic mind by in- 
numerable delightful associations, viz. 
Clare Market. Here I encountered 
perfect freedom—of speech. The 
tyrannical shackles imposed by cus- 
tom upon less manly minds, are here 
shaken off; and the pure ideas of 
nature are clothed in language fit for 
men to hear and freemen to utter. 
(This, [ flatter myself, is very finely 
and sonorously expressed.) My 
attention was now attracted by a 
most reinarkable phenomenon. This 
was nothing less than a large piece 
of timber, about four feet in length, 
standing upright, with one end bu- 
ried in the earth. My curiosity led 
me to inquire of a by-stander what 
could possibly be the cause of so 
extraordinary an appearance; when 
I was informed that such things are 
by no means of rare occurrence in 
this city; and are erected to hinder 
carriages, &e. from encroaching on 
the pavement. My blood chilled 
with horror at the recital. “ Oi! 
thunder and turf,” exclaimed I, “ is 
this the country which some slavish 
wretches bave dared to term free ? 
What kind of freedom is that which 
will not even allow a man to crive 
his carriage upon the foot-path ? 
Happy Paris, where such tyrannical 
shackles are unknown! May I live 
to behold the day when these enor- 
mities shall be utterly cast down ; 
when even the aristocratical custom 
of paving shall be abolished; and 
when we shall luxuriously revel in 
ihe nud and filth which Nature in- 
tended should be the portion of al 
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her children.” The accompanying 
beautiful engraving will give the 
reader a lively idea of the object I 
have described. 


BY 


Halj-past Eleven. 1 now conti- 
nued my journey along the magnifi- 
cent avenue called Clare Street ; 
when suddenly I heard the words 
“© Pray remember the sweeper,” pro- 
nounced in a plaintive tone by a 
ragged young gentleman, who stood 
at the crossing, with the stump of a 
birch-broom in his hand. Chariiy is 
one of the most conspicuous of my 
innumerable virtues ; and therefore 
I thrust my hand into my pocket— 
though determined not to give the 
wretch anything. “ have no small 
change, my laud,’ said I.“ Thank 
you all the same,” replied he. “ J 
will give you something another day,” 
returned I, and passed on; congra- 
tulating myself on having evinced a 
charitable disposition, without sus- 
taining any pecuniary loss. Ta fact 
I was always considered a promising 
youth. Tlowever, to compensate for 
my parsimony in this instance, I 
secretly resolved to use my utmost 
exertions to contribute largely to the 
foundling and Magdalen hospitals. 

Thirty-seven Minutes after Eleven. 
Briskly passing through sundry 
courts, in which my nostrils were 
regaled with the swect-smelling sa- 
vour of alamode beef, and mine eyes 
delighted hy Uie picturesque disposa! 
of the endive and beet-root in the 
windows of the shops at which the 
arlidde is vended, L crossed the Jane 
called Drury Lanc, and passing under 


a magnificent archway, entered the 
superb purlieus of Vinegar Yard. 
Suddenly I remarked a spectacle 
which engrossed all my attention, 
and which is peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of this retired spot. It is 
called in the language of the country 
a street-door; and I understand 
serves to guard the entrance to the 
habitations of the natives. It gene- 
rally has attached to it a metal ap- 
pendage termed a knocker, made use 
of to produce certain sounds, which 
give notice to the inmates that some 
one craves admittance. To this is 
sometimes added a_ tintinnabulary 
auxiliary called a bell. It will 
scarcely be believed, yet I am credi- 
bly informed that the inhabitants of 
these dwellings are able to ascertain 
with the utmost precision the quality 
of their visitors, solely by the manner 
in which the aforesaid Knocker is 
made use of. Thus, a poor man 
gives a very feeble tap, scarcely au- 
dible ; tradesmen a pretty loud one ; 
gentlefolks half-a-dozen smart raps ; 
and coachmen and footmen a tre- 
mendous rouser, somewhat in this 
way—Rat-a-tat, Tat-a-rat, Rat-a-tat, 
Tat-a-rat, Tap, Tap, Tap, Bang! 
Bane! BANG! by which I am 
assured sundry doors are often burst 
asunder. This, in fact, must always 
be the case, till sinecures are abo- 
lished—or I gct one myself. I sub- 
join aplan and elevation of one of 
these extraordinary contrivances. 
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Thirty-nine Minutes after Eleven. 
1 now passed the Fashionable Circu- 
lating Library ef that enlightened 
literary veteran, Mr. Roach; and as 
I beheld him pursuing his avecations 
with exemplary zeal, it brought to 
my recollection those sublime and 
aflecting lines of England’s greatest 
poet, Dr. Watts :— 
** How doth the little busy bee, 
Improve each shining hour, 


«© And gather honey allthe day, 
“* From every op’ning flow’r.” 


A few more paces brought me 
wilhin view of the object of my 
travels. entered ils precinels, and 
eagerly traversed its numerous inter- 
secting, shadowy walks, licking my 
lips at the tempting fruit) which 
everywhere presented itself to my 
view. But, alas, we Reformers are 
poor in purse, though rich in great- 
ness and independence of mind, 
Hence, I found some difliculty in 
gratifying my inclination to regale on 
the delicacies which my eyes beheld. 
However, 1 determined to try the 
effect of my eloquence ; and accord- 
ingly addressed a lady, to whom one 
ef the shops appertained, in the fol- 
lowing impressive terms :— Madam,” 
said I, “f call to mind the maguani- 
mous and unanimous eflorts of our 
renowned posierity, when they met 
at the spot where ficks’s Hall for- 
merly stood, to wrest from the tyrant 
Alfred, and his minion CGaveston, 
those privileges which the crucl 
boroughmongers and Bank Directors 
withheld- from them. © Remember 
how Queen Elizabeth of blessed 
memory refused an audience to the 
ambassador of Louis the 16th, be- 
eause he had denied the right of her 
subjects to enjoy universal Parliaments 
and easy shaying-shops. Can you 
think of these things, and not feel 
penetrated wilh the lightning of in- 
dignation, even to your very heart, 
fiver, and lights ?”’—What was my 
surprise on finding that this eloquent 
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harangue, which I fondly anticipated 
would have a wenderful effect upon 
the lady addressed, merely drew from 
her the vulgar response of “ Axe my 
eye, you pig.” Brutal wreteh! 
What a contrast did this present to 
the amiable and winning politeness 
by which the manners of French 
poissardes are invariably distinguish- 
ed! I turned away in disgust ; 
more than ever convineed that Eng- 
Jand is a cursed country; when a 
circumstance occurred which in some 
measure dissipated my chagrin. <A 
damsel, comely to look upon, tripped 
by, casting upon me a most inviting 
ogle, and exhibiting, as my friend 
Hunt says in his “ Rimini,” a 
clipsome waist, and bosom’s balmy 
rise.’ Raptures and paradise! I 
ejaculated ; and hastily followed her, 
regardless of my empty pockets. 
(Cetera desunt.  Anglice, The 
rest is not decent.”) 


genialia prelia, ma- 
tres, 

Virgineam intact zonam diseingite 
sponse, 


“ Intrepidosque afilate animos ; jam 
nuda marili 

“ Membra Cupidineam fervent in- 
trare palwstram.” 


I write this from my Dulcinea’s 
residence in Oxendon Street, neer 
to the chapel; and beg to state that 
inv next tour will be to Bath, by way 
of York, for the purpose of having 
my head shaved. 

FURIOs’. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 2. 
“ Tnest sua gratin parvis.” 

disiike of the Seotech 
Was notorious; and though he was 
very fond of Boswell, he never cor- 
cealed this prejudice before bia; but 
seemed to soize, with peculiar avi- 
dity, every opportunity to 
Bozzy, al the expence of his country. 
acknowledge, my friend 
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Wilkes,” said Boswell one day, 
“that the appreach to Edinburgh 
from the London road presents a very 
picturesque and interesting view.” 
“Why so it perhaps may,” returned 
Wilkes ;” “but when I was there, 
ihe wind was in my face, and it 
brought with it such a confounded 
stink, that Ll was obliged to keep my 
handkerchief to my nose, the whole 
of the way, and could see nothing of 
the prospect.” 

At another time, Boswell was 
speaking of some Scotch nobleman, 
who was fond of planting, and had 
ornamented his domain with some 
very fine and beautiful forest trees. 
‘* Where can this possibly be?” said 
Wilkes; “I travelled through the 
country with an American servant, 
and after we had visited various 
places in different parts of Scotland, 
I enquired of him his general opinion 
of the country.” “ Oh! Sir,” re- 
plied the American, “ it is finely 
cleared.” 

There was a heavy Lord Mayor in 
Wilkes’s time, named Burnell, who, 
by persevering steadily in the pursuit 
of one object, accumulated a splen- 
did fortune, and rose progressively 
from the dignity of Common-council- 
man, to the State Coach, and the 
Mansion House; though his first ap- 
pearance in life was as a common 
hricklayer. At one of the Old 
Bailey dinners, his lordship, after a 
most sumptuous repast on turbot and 
venison, was eating an immense 
quantity of butter with his cheese. 
* Why, brother,” said Wilkes, “ you 
Jay it on with a trowel.” 

Hic called one morning upon a 
friend who resided in a very close and 
retired situation in the city ; but who 
had a small opening before kis house, 
of a few yards square, and two 
plants, which once looked like lilaes, 
in large tubs, adorned his windows. 
‘ien were employed in painting the 
eutside of the house. ‘ Brother,” 


said Wilkes to his friend, “ suffer me 
to plead in behalf of these two poor 
lilacs in the tubs; pray let them be 
painted too.” 

Apvice. forward 
young lady was walking one morning 
on the Steyne, at Brighton, when 
she encountered a facetious friend. 
“* You see, Mr. ” said she, “I 
am come out to get a little sun and 
air.” “T think, Madam, you had 
better get a little husband first,” was 
the reply. 

Orestes. An unsuccessful tragedy 
of this name, written by Voltaire, 
was produced at Paris, in 1750. 
When it was acted, the initials of 
this line of Horace 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit 

utile dulci,” 
being printed on the pit tickets thus— 
0. T. P. Q. M. V. D. 
a wag asserted that they meant Oreste, 
Trayedie Pitoyable, Que M. Voltaire 
Donne. Orestes, a pitiful tragedy, 
which M. Voltaire exhibits. 


Parotvs. A play under this title 
was published at Edinburgh in 1603, 
and styled in the title-page, ‘‘ ane 
verie excellent and delectahill trea- 
tise.’ The following character of 
it isgivenin the “ Biographia Drama- 
tica.” 


“ This delectabill treatise is by far 
the most offensive drama ever pro- 
duced; nor does it leave us room to 
suppose that its author was at all su- 
perior in point of delicacy or decency 
toa Hottentot. The words so fre- 
quently scribbled in chalk on pales 
and shutters, are here printed at full 
length, asutticicnt proof of the barba- 
rous state in which Scotland remained, 
Lill civilized by its intercourse with 
England. As an additional support 
to our remark, we may add, that 11 
one ofthe Scotch libraries there is & 
MS. comedy by Sir David Lindsay, 
in the course of which, a husband 
being resolved to ensure his witfe’s 
fidelity, appliesa padlock to her upon 
the stage. The same couple complete 
the ceremony of their separation, by 
kissing each other’s posteriors.” 

Clement’s Inn, 


April 15th, 1819. DANGLE, JUN. 
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Original Woetrp. 


Stanzas, written by a Young Bride, 
on the Day of her Nuptials. 


Tis over '—throbbing pulse, be still! 
Heart, lose not yet thy vital glow! 
Back, struggling tears !—forbear, un- 

til 
Your burning drops unscen may 
flow ! 

Come, faithless smiles, and let me hide, 
Beneath the veil of gay disguise, 
The heart-felt pang, that female pride 
Would still conceal from prying 

eyes! 


None e’er will dream, who see me 
wear 
The looks which mirth and joy be- 
speak, 
That bitter woe and wasting care 
Lurk ’neath the smile that lights my 


cheek ; 
None e’er will dream, when o’er my 
brow 
A transient brightness pleasure 
throws, 


That hidden grief will ne’er allow 
My heart to feel the joy it shews! 


They’ll deem, it speaks a heart at rest 
From ev’ry passion, ev’ry care ; 

Think so, ye triflers! none e’er guess’d 
The deadly wound that rankles 

there ! 

Mine is that hollow, desp’rate_mirth, 
Whichtorture lends the haggard eye ; 

That has from deepest sorrow birth, 
Whose only nurse is agony! 


To shine awhile, and be caress’d, 
The idol of the glittring crowd ; 
To be in splendid fetters dress’d, 
And jointhe laughing, and the loud ; 
To chase each madd’ning thought 
away, 
By seeking scenes of new delight; 
To dissipate the tedious day, 


And revel through the hours of 
night: 


(Unlike the life that had been mine, 
In days of pure, unblemish’d truth, 
If heaw’n had join’d my fate with 
thine, 
Thou idol of my early youth!) 
Such is the mirth, the joy I feel, 
Ye envyingthrong! such is my bliss ; 
Go; atthe shrine of fortune kneel, 
And beg of fate such happiness ! 


April 1819. SAPPHO, JUN, 


A Gentle Strain, inscribed to Gentle 
Poets. 
Come, gentle god, dear Cupid, come, 
And lead me to some gentle grove, 
Where all the heav’nly graces smile 
Round Venus, gentle queen of love. 


Or to the stream that gently flows, 
Where gentle lovers may be found, 
Who gently mourn their absent mates, 
Their gentle brows with willow 

bound. 


Ob! gently touch my heart with grief 
While gentle zephyrs waft their 
sighs ; 
With gentle pity fill my breast, 
With gentle tears o’erflow mine eyes. 


Or gently lead me o’er the plain, 
Where gentle shepherds tune the 
reed ; 
Where gentle virgins sit and smile, 
And gentle flocks around them feed. 


"Twill give my soul a gentle joy, 
To see the gentle, harmless fair 
The flow’ry garlands gently weave, 
To grace the gentle shepherds’ hair 


Then, gentle Cupid, straight direct 
Where Ia gentle nymph may find, 
Of gentle innocence possess’d, 
Of gentle aspect, gentle mind. 


Oh! let me gently press her form, 
And gently whisper in ber ear 

Thy gentle passion, gentle Love, 
Fit for a gentle maid to hear ; 
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Andas I tell the gevtle tale, 
May she be gently pleas’d the while ; 
May she too feel the gentle fiame, 
Aud gently answer with a smile. 


Then, gentle god, haste, hasteand bring 
Thy gentle mother’s gentle doves ; 

And let the gentle nymph confess 
How soft the yoke of gentle loves. 


Meanwhile we’ll gently move along, 
And, to insure our gentle bliss, 

We'll vow the gentlest gentle love, 
And seal it with a gentle kiss. 

March 24, 1519. 


I could endure a!l mortal woes, 
All agonizing mental throes ; 
And well uphold the weight. 
But one dread load [ could not bear ; 
Oh! may it never be my share, 
To sink beneath thy hate! 


Indifference would cause a smart, 

To one who loves with all bis beart, 
With all his soul and mind. 

Thy friendship, be it e’er so pure, 

A love-sick heart would never cure, 
It is a northern wind. 


A world of hapless sighs to save, 

‘There is a boon I trembling crave, 
While I my love impart ; 

I ask, if equally you burn, 

I ask, thy love in fond return, 
Dear maid, I ask thine heart. 


Oh, grant me now this precious boon, 
’Ere youth shall sink in manhood’s 
noon, 
Whilst yet its torches shine ; 
Invested with that brilliant gem, 
The rose of bliss from off the stem 
Of happiness, were mine. 


Time then with me would briskly fly, 

The world would pass unheeded by ; 
I speak devoid of art. 

I’'denvy none, so great my bliss, 

If you dear maid would grant me this, 


Thine undivided heart. 
J. 


French politeness and English diffi- 


dence. 


Selwyn, Esquire,* (of hanging fame,) 

Once ona time to Paris came,— 
Time of decapitation ; 

And, wishing to have perfect view 

Of all that should be done,—close to. 
The headsman took his station. 


When Monsieur Ketch (unlike our 
Jacks ) 
Politely ofler’d him the axe, 
With—* A proficient, sure!” 
<‘ Excuse me, sir,”’ the wag replied, 
“Tn your great art my hand’s un- 
tried ;— 
“Pm but an amateur.” 
LEPIDUS. 


On reading an illiberal critique in 
the “ British Review 
TiT1A being the motto to that work. 


Sincerity in heart and pen, 
Most praise-worthy I trust is: 
And so think these unequall’d men ; 
Their motto—fye at justice. 
LEPIDUS. 


To Counsellor G g, on receiving 
from him a couple of Ducks and 
a basket of Walnuts. 


Your present, grave and_ learned 
friend, 
Much foresight does denote ; 
And wise it was at once to send 
Our bane and antidote. 


For should your Walnuts make us ill, 
And belly-pangs attack us ; 
We need no powder, draught, or pill, 
Since we’ve your Ducks to quack 
us. 
Southampton Buildings. B—N. 


#¥ A noted wit, remarkably fond of at- 
tending all executions at Tyburn. 
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